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ABSTRACT 

A survey was conducted of selected two-year colleges 

to gain an in-depth knowledge about the business/ihdustry training 
programs provided by these colleges and to quantify the efforts of 
two-year colleges to improve the quality of the work force and the 
efficiency of public and private enterprises. Study findings, based 
on responses froin 54 of the 72 institutions surveyed^ included the 
following: (1) more than half of the responding institutions served 
urban areas, while another 35% served suburban districts; (2) half of 
the colleges reported that more than 50% of their students were 
enrolled in occupational/technical curricula; (3) urban and suburban 
institutions respbrted that 61% to 70% of the credit studint 
pbpulatibn attended part-time; U| 80% of the colleges bffered 
between 1 and 20 credits fbr wbrk-related experience; (5) mbre than 
50% bf the urban cblleges, 33% bf the suburban colleges, and 10% b£ 
the rural cblleges repbrted that the industries in their areas were 
iiiternatibnal in scbpe; i6) 42% bf the Cblleges offered educatibrial 
training prbgrams fbr military persbnnel, with cbllege charges fbr 
individual cbhtracts ranging frbm §2,006 tb nearly $950,000; (7) the 
average number bf firms in vblved with industry/college partnership 
training prbgrams with individual colleges ranged annually from a low 
of 40 for rural institutibns tb a high of 530 fbr urban cblleges; (8) 
during a 1-year peribd^ bver 28,000 employees took 3pb-related 
courses in the responding cblleges, with 21,562 of these emplbyees 
trained at urban institutibhs; {9} 50% of the urban and suburban 
Cblleges and 66% bf the rural cblleges reported that eo^loyees taking 
job-related courses were fully subsidized by their employers; and 
(10) over 650 cburses/prbgrams were bffered^ the colleges to local 
industries, with the majority bffered of^r^aa^s. Appendices include 
the survey instrument^ a directbry of respondents, a list bf cburses 
offered by participating cblleges tb business and industry, and the 
executive summary bf thes bbbk, "In Search of CoMunity Cbllege 
Partnerships," by Philip Day, Jr. (AYC) 
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FOREW0RD 

This report presents an analysis of a survey of selected cbmmunityi 
technical, and junior colleges in the nation that are active in developing and 
marketing college/business partnerships. The purpose of the survey was to 
broaden the knowledge base of the last business/industry survey conducted 
during 1984. This extensive industry trairiihg study provides valuable 
information for pursuing private sector, congressional, and federal agency 
support for the expansion of such training programs at two-year institutions. 



This project was undertaken in cooperation with the Pmerican Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) and the Association of Community 
College Trustees (ACCT) in conjunction with the keeping America Working 
projects Association staff members dames F. Gollattscheck, dames Hahoney, 
Mary Ann Settlemire, deannie Hickman, and Valarie L. Brooks were riclpful in 
the analysis and editing stage of the project. Special thanks go to the staff 
of Dundalk Community College's Office of Institutional Research and Grants for 
assisting in the project. Thanks, too* go to dames L. Smith, Director of Data 
Processing at Essex Community College, who assisted in the initial analysis of 
this data. 

This project was sujspdrted by a contract from the U.S. Department of 
Education* OVAE/DID, 403d47400863. 



dames F. McKeriney 
Associate Director 
Keeping America Working 



Winter 1986 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

An inventory of selected community, technical, and junior ccinegesi in 
cooperation with the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACde) and the Association of Community College Trustees (ACCT), was 
conducted to gain an in-depth knowledge of business/industry training programs 
provided by these colleges. The results of this study supplement earlier work 
completed by the senior author and provide additional insights into the 
dimensions of community, technical, and junior college partnerships with local 
business and industry. 

Survey results also help to quantify more specifically the extent and 
range of efforts conducted by local two-year colleges that are designed to 
improve the quality of the work force and the efficiency of public and private 
enterprises. The highlights of the findings are presented below. 

General Notations 

0 The overall response rate was 75 percent, with 54 out of 72 selected 
colleges responding to the inventory. 

0 More than half of the responding institutions serve urban areas, and 35 
percent serve suburban districts. Half of the responding institutions 
reported that more than 50 percent of their students were enrolled in 
occupational /technical curricula. Urban and suburban institutions 
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reported that 61 to 76 percent of the credit student population were 
part-time and the same percentage range applied to students who were 
employed. Only one-third of all students in these institutions were under 
the age of 21, 

0 Almost all institutions reported participation in work-related programs 
for which students were awarded academic credit. The participation rates 
varied from 28 percent in National Guide for Training Program to 90 
percent participation in cooperative education. 

0 Eight out of 10 institutions reported offering between 1 and 20 credits 
for work-related experience. 

Corporate di^ganjzational Profile 

0 More than half of the urban institutions, one-third of the suburban 

Institutions, and just over one-tenth of the rural institutions reported 
that the industries located in their areas were international in scope. 
The same proportional distribution was reported for national and 
regionally based corporations. 

0 Forty-two percent of all institutions reported that they offered 
educational training programs for military personnel. Of these, 58 
percent of urban, 30 percent of suburban, and 17 percent of rural 
institutions engaged in such training activities. College charges for 
individual educational training contracts for military personnel training 
programs varied from $2,000 to nearly $950,000. 
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Bu^tness/lBdustry/toUege eoUabbratjba 

0 The average number of firms involved with industry/college partnership 
training programs with individual colleges ranged annually from a low of 
40 for rural institutions to a high of 530 for urban institutions. 

0 Over 28,000 employees took job-related courses in one year in the 

responding colleges. An overwhelming majority (21,562) of these employees 
were trained by urban institutions. - 

0 Half of the urban and suburban institutions and two-thirds of rural 

institutions reported that employees taking job-related courses were fally 
subsidized by their employers. 

0 Fifty-eight percrint of all institutions reported that companies granted 
work-release time for their employees who took courses through the 
colleges. 

Cou rse/ln^4^i?ct^onal-grofile 

0 Over 660 different courses/programs were offered by the colleges to 
employees of their area industries. 

0 Eighty-seven percent of the institutions reported offering the 

courses/programs either at the plant or on the college campns. The 
majority were offered off-campus. 
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Training involving JTPA and Other Outside Funding 

0 Nearly 20,000 people participated in JTPA-supported and other outside 
funded training programs provided by the colleges. 

6 Ninety-six percent of the participants in these programs attended urban 
and suburban institutions. 

0 Nearly $15 million was received by the colleges to support the training 
program. About three-fourths of this amount came from JTPA. Urban and 
suburban institution*; shared almost equally 96 percent of the JTPA funds. 
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TYPICAL COLLEGE PARTNERSHIP BY LOCATION 



Below are sketciies of typical urban, suburban, and rural colleges and their 
partnerships based upon the data collected through this survey. 



A. College Data Urban Colleges Suburban Colleges Ru^XoTleges 



1. 


Credit headcount 


10,000 


10,000+ 


1,000-5,000 


2. 


t credit headcount in occupational /technical 


40 


40 


14 


3. 


i ethnic minorities 


30-40 


10-20 


10-20 


4. 


% part-time students 


30-40 


30-48 


50-60 


5. 


% employed 


30-40 


30-40 


50-60 


6. 


t female 


51-60 


51-60 


41-50 


7. 


t students between 22-40 years old 


43-70 


33-60 


33-60 


8. 


Noncredit headcount/^ in technical education 


5,000+/20 


1,000-5,000/40 


1 ,000/20 


9, 


Hunber of technical education degree programs 


40-60 


30 


30-40 


IP. 


Technical education curriculum advisory 










committees 


yes 


yes 


yes 
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B. College/Business Partnership Petal] 



Urban Colleges Suburban Colleges 



Rural Colleges 



1. Host popular byslness-selected coui : ;s 



■office occupations -office occupations 
•electronics -electronics 



•management 
-accounting 
•data processing 
■industrial 
management 



-management 



•data processing 
-industrial management 



-office occupations 
-electronics 
-inanagement 
-accounting 
-data processing 
-law enforcement 



2. Host popular special program partnerships 



cooperative ed.j 
nonapprenticeship 



cooperative ed.^ 
apprenticeship, non- 
apprenticeship 



3. Average number of partnerships annually 30 15 

h Average number of employee-students yearly 2,000 270 

5. Company funding for programs/release time (rt) full funding/rt full fondlng/no rt 

6. Sources of training equijWient and curriculum college for both company equip/college 

material material 

7. Sources of training faculty college faculty noncompany, pt faculty 

8. Credit toward ftft/eertiMeate for training prog, yes yes 

9. Average number of OTPft programs annually /-8 4-5 

10. Average number of students/ JTPA program 530 105 

11. Average size of liTPA grant/contract J34,638 J77,369 



cooperative ed.^ 
apprenticeship, 
nonapprentice- 
ship, military 

6-7 

270 

full funding/rt 
company for 

both 
college faculty 
rib 
3 

75 

$7,500 
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KEEPING ftHERiefiHORKINS PRedECT 
INDUSTRY TRALHIUG INVENTORY 
1986 

INTRODUCTION 

In a recently published report by the Carnegie Foundation, mgh^ 
Education arid the American Resurgence ^ Frank Newman commented that in "every 
region of the country, states are struggling to bolster their economies. More 
than 30 state commissions have reported their findings. The same themes run 
through these reports. The time has come, they say, to: 

0 Accelerate economic growth and job information 
0 Attract advanced technology industry 

0 Improve elementary arid secondary education in order to improve the 

skills of the work force 
0 Invest in the research universities iri order to improve the research 

base and the numbers of technically trairied graduates 
0 Create links between business and the colleges and business and the 

schools." (Newman, 1985) 

What has become obvious is that the educational system has become a 
central focus of concern and a major element of a renewed strategy that 
attempts to improve our competitive position in the international marketplace. 
Each component within the national education system has its important function 
and role to play. Dale Parnell* president of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC), suggests that until recently one of the 
least recognized (arid consequently undervalued) components in this system was 
the community, technical, and junior college network that exists nationwide. 
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"The community, technical, and junior colleges have a special role to play 
in the economic vital izatidn of the United States. Their mission places 
them squarely in the service of local communities their businesses, 
their public agencies, their schools, and their cultural and social groups 
and organizations. For years they have provided education, technical 
assistance, and community service programs designed to meet the needs of 
the communities^ In the last few years, when the central issue in the 
nation was the economy, the colleges redoubled their efforts to work with 
local employers (both public arid private) to train employees to handle new 
machines, new processes, and new jobs; the colleges increased their 
education and training services for government agencies and other public 
enterprises; they offered a variety of technical assistance to the 
districts they serve; [arid] they coordiriated their academic and training 
programs with those offered by area high schools, in so doing, tney 
established themselves as sigriificarit participants in the economic 
development plans of local communities." (Day, 1985) 

How significant this role has been and will potentially be had not been 
systematically researched on a national level until the study entitled In 
Search of C o mmunity Col lege Partnerships was completed. The results of this 
study confirmed the fact that community colleges have been and are currently 
playing a ma;or role in ecoriomic development at the local, state, regional, 
and national levels. Over 770 institutions responded to this study and 



provided specific iriforrnation on prbgrarSiiatic, structural, and organizational 
trends relating to businesses arid high school partnerships. A copy of the 
executive summary of this study is included in the Appendix of this report. 
(See Appendix A.) 

While providing us with valued information, the study had some limitations 
given its scope and timetable. It did not give us specific information oh the 
details of operatiorial izirig the linkages, ways to make them work effectively, 
and the impact (positive or negative) that they had on the local colleges and 
the communities served by these institutions. 

In an effort to broaden the knowledge gained by the community college 
partnership study, an in-depth follow-up inventory of selected institutions 
was conducted by Dundalk Community College for AACJC/ACCT during 1985. It was 
expected that this study would provide more "details" about these current 
trends. When coupled with the comprehensive view of business/industry/college 
partnerships generated by the first study, it provides invaluable information 
for current practitioners and assists AACJC/ACCT in their pursuit of national , 
state, and local support for education/training and ether funds. 

Specific areas addressed in this follow-up survey were: 

A. Gerieral and Demographic Iriformatiori on Both Credit and Noncredit 
Students 

B. Technical and Vocational Programs 

C. Transfer Pronr-ms 
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D. Community Econ)mic Profile 

E. Corporate Organizational Profile 

F. Military Contracts 

8. Business/Indus try/Col lege Collaboration 

H, Coarse/Instructional Profile 

I. Training Involving JTPA Funding 

It also was expected that a thorough evaluation of this study would assist 
AACJC/ACCT to determine future direction and requirements for technical 
assistance that could be provided by these Associations. 

METHODOLOGY 

Study Population 

The study population consisted of 72 selected cbiSnunity, technical, and 
junior colleges across the United States. The selection of the colleges was 
based on geographic and racial distribution as well as the degree to which 
business/industry partnerships existed among the colleges. A concerted effort 
was made to choose a sample of colleges with strong reputations in 
business/industry collaborations. Most of the colleges had participated in 
the previous AACJC/ACCT sponsored national study (Day, 1984). 

Additionally, several institutions were included in the study that had not 
participated in the earlier effort. In such cases, the inventory and cover 
letter were mailed directly to the college president, the president also 
received follow-up phone calls to reinforce the importance of the inventory. 



After a follow-up mailing and telephone call, usable returns were received 
from 54 out of 72 colleges. This gave a return rate of 75 percent. A listing 
of respondents is given in Appendix B. 



Survey Instrument and Procedure 

The inventory was developed by AACJC and the staff of Dundalk Gommunity 
College (see Appendix cj. The inventory consisted of items concerning 
enrollment, demographic and programmatic areas, community economic profile^ 
corporate profile, and employment data. These items were not included in a 
previous survey (Say, 1984). The inventory was mailed to the 
business/industry coordinators who had completed the 1984 survey with a cover 
letter from the president of AAGJE explaining the study and asking their 
cooperation and assistance in completing the inventory form. 

Data Analysis 

The data were analyzed using the Statistical Package for Social Sciences 
(SPSS) (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner , and Brent, 1975, and Nie and Hull, 
1981). Responses were cross-tabulated with respect to the primary location of 
the college: urban, suburban ^ and rural. Also, the overall frequency of 
responses was obtained. A few case? in each analysis had to be discarded due 
to missing data. 
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FINDINGS 

GENERAb 

Apart from the institutional identification and the name of the staff 
person completing the survey, the general informational category included such 
areas as enrdnment> sex, race^ age, and employment for both credit and 
noncredit students. In terms of the original inventory pool the breakdown was 
as follows: 

Urban - 51% 
Suburban - 35% 
Rural - 14% 

The breakdown of responding colleges was as follows: 

Urban - 47% 
Suburban - 40% 
Rural - 13% 

The urban colleges responded at a lower rate than their coinpositidn in the 
original pool, while suburban institutions responded at a 5% higher rate than 
their representation in the original selection. 
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TABLE 1 

CREDIT HEADeOUNT ENRQU.MENT BY LOGATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



HEABeOUMT URBAN SUBtlRBAN RURAL AVERAGE 



501 ^ 1 ,000 - 4.8 - 1.9 

1 ,001 - 5,000 24.0 28.6 85.7 32.7 

5*001 - 10,000 12.0 23.8 - 15.4 

Over 10,000 64.6 42.8 14.3 50.0 



TOTAL 47.2 39.6 13.2 100.0 

NO. OF RESPdNDEHTS 25 21 7 53 



CREDIT ENROLLMENT 
Headcbunt 

One-half of all responding institutions reported a headcount enrollment of 
over ld,dbd (Table 1). Nearly two-thirds of urban institutions, 43 percent of 
the suburban institutions, and 14 percent of rural Institutions enrolled over 
10,000 students. An overwhelming majority (86 percent) of rural institutions 
had headcount enrollments of between 1,000 and 5,000. The disparity in these 
figures again points to the basic difference in the three communities^ Urban 
and suburban institutions in this saiiiple were comparable in terms of size than 
rural colleges. 

Full -Time Equivalent (FTE) 

In terms of full-time equivalents (FTEs), over one-half (52 percent) of 
all urban institutions* about a third (35 percent) of suburban, and less than 
a fifth ('17 percent) of rural institutions reported credit FTEs of more than 
5,ddd (Table 2). Less than half of the suburban institutions had less than 



3*000 PTEs. As might be anticipated^ only about one-fourth of the urban 
institutions registered less than 3,000 FTEsi Again, these figures reinforee 
the size differential among the three types of community colleges. Size and 
the composition of that size can be an inipartant variable in terms of the 
symbiotic relationship that is possible between a college and its community. 
The PTE range for urban institutions was between 1,500 and 27,000; for 
suburban insti tutions^ it was between 600 and 13,000; and for rural 
institutions the range was between 1,000 and 6,100 PTEs, 



TABLE t 

CREDIT PTE ENROLLHENT BY LOCATION 
(IN PEPCENT) 



FTE 




URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


AVERAGE 


1 - 


1 ,999 


9.5 


30.0 


33.3 


21 .3 


2,000 - 


2,999 


14.3 


15.0 


33.3 


17.0 


3,003 - 


4,999 


24.0 


20.0 


16.7 


21.3 


5,000 - 


9,999 


28.4 


20.0 


16.7 


23.3 


lOiOOO - 


14,999 


14.3 


15.0 




13.0 


15,000 - 


19,999 










Over 20,0 


100 


9.5 






4.1 


T0TAL 




44.5 


42.5 


13.0 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


21 


20 


6 


47 


FTE RANGE 




1 ,526-27,142 


614-12,758 


1 ,038-6,086 
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TABLE 2A 



CREDIT HEA9G0UNT ENROLLMENT 

URBAN INSTITUTIONS 



OVER ibbob C64.b^:i 
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TABLE 2B 



CREDIT HEADCOUnT ENROLLMENT 

SUBURBAN INSTITUTIONS 



501-1000 (4..8») 



OVER 10000 C42.8JS) 




5001- 10(300 (23.3%) 



IB 

25 



TABtE 2e 



CREDIT HEADGOUNT ENROLLMENT 

RURAL INSTITUT1GNS 



501-1QQQ (0.0%) 




11 

26 



TABLE 2D 



CREDIT MEADGOUNT ENROLLMENT 

ALL INSTITUTIONS 





5001- 10000 (15.4.?:) 



12 

27 



Enrollmeot in-Occdpatidna CoursBS 

Over drie-half of all responding institutions reported that more than 51 
jDercent of their student bodies had enrolled in occupational /technical courses 
(Table 3). According to the survey* more stud'^hts in suburban and rural 
institutions were talcing occupational courses than those enrolled in urban 
institutions. It appeared that the students in the urban institutions were 
more liberal arts and transfer oriented than those in other institutions. 



TABtE 3 ^ 

PERCENT OF CREDIT STUDENTS TAKING OCCUPATIONAL COURSES BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



PERCENT 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


1 - 20 




5.0 


14.3 


3.9 


21-30 


16.7 


5.0 




9.8 


31 - 40 


12.5 


5.0 


14.3 


9.8 


41 - 50 


29.2 


20.0 


14.2 


23.5 


51 - 60 


16.6 


25.0 


28.6 


21.6 


Over 60 


25.0 


40.6 


28.6 


31.4 


ToTAb 


47.1 


39.2 


13.7 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


24 


2b 


7 


51 



En^dl Iroent-byRace 

The racial distribution among rural and suburban institutions was somewhat 
similar. In these institutions, Caucasian students comprised betvieeh 81 and 
90 percent of total credit headcount* Black and other racial groups ranged 
from 1 to 10 percent each (table 4). In urban institutions, between 61 and 70 
percent were Caucasian, between 11 and 20 percent were Black, and the 
remaining were distributed among other racial groups. 
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TABLE 4 

CREDIT ENROLLMENT BY RACE BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



PERCENT URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



Caucasian 


61 - 


70 


81 - 


90 


81 - 


90 


71 - 80 


Blacic 


11 - 


20 


1 - 


id 


1 - 


Id 


1 - Id 


Hispanic 


1 - 


10 


1 - 


10 


1 - 


10 


1 - 10 


Native American 


1 - 


Id 


1 - 


Id 


1 - 


Id 


1 - 10 


Asian American 


1 - 


10 


1 - 


id 


1 - 


Id 


1 - 10 


TOTAL 


47.1 




39.2 




13.7 




100.0 


NO. OF RESPDNDENTS 


24 




20 




7 




44 



Enrollment by Full -Time and Part-Time 

About two-thirds of the enrollment at the responding institutions were 
part-time, according to the survey (Table 5). In rural institutions, 
part-time enrollment was between 41 and 50 percent compared to between 61 and 
70 percent among urban and suburban institutions. 

Bripl oyment 

Nearly two-thirds of the student bodies in the institutions reporting (16 
of 53) were employed (Table 6). Responding colleges reflected a student 
employment rate that was a mirror image of full-time/part-time status. The 
overall employment rate amr>ng the students in urban and suburban institutions 
was between 61 and 70 percent, while among the students in rural institutions 
it was between 41 and 50 percent. Of those who were employed, more than half 
(56 percent) were employed part-time. A higher percentage (61 - 70) of 
students in urban institutions were employed full-time than those in suburban 
(41 - 50 percent) and rural (31 - 40 percent) institutions. 
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TABLE 5 

CREDIT ENROLLMENT BY STATUS BY LOCATIOfJ 
(IN PERCENT) 



CTATIIC 

STATUS 


ORBAM 




RURAL 


ToTAt 


Part-time 


61 - 70 


61 - 70 


41 - 50 


66.9 


Full -time 


31 - 40 


31 - 40 


51 - 60 


33.1 


TOTAL 


50.0 


39.6 


10.4 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


24 


19 


5 


48 






TABLE 6 








CREDIT STUDENT EMPLOYMENT BY 


LOCATION 








(IN PERCENT) 






EMPLOYED 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Total employed 


61 - 70 


61 - 70 


41 - 50 


66.3 


Full-time 


61 - 70 


41 - 50 


31 - 40 


44.3 


Part-time 


41 - 50 


41 - 5b 


51 - 60 


55.7 


TOTAL 


50.0 


37.5 


12.5 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


8 


15 


2 


16 



Enrollment by Sender 

The overall enrollment of women in the responding institutions was 
slightly higher than males. Nearly 51 percent of the student bodies was 
female and 49 percent male (Table 7). Among rural institutions, the 
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percentage of male students was higher (51-50 jDercent) than female students 
(41 to 50 percent). Alternatively, the percentage of females was higher at 
urban (51-60) and suburban sites (51-50). 



TABLE 7 

CREDIT ENROLLMENT BY GENDER BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



SEX 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Male 


41 - 60 


41 - 50 


51 - 60 


A9.Z 


Femal e 


51 - 60 


51 - 60 


41 - 50 


50.8 


TOTAL 


49.0 


37.3 


13.7 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


25 


19 


7 


51 



Age- 3 i-Str Ibat tori 

Only one-third of all credit students were under 21 years of age (Table 
8), Nearly 40 percent of the students attending the community colleges were 
between the ages of 22 and 30 years. Students under 21 who were enrolled in 
rural institutions constituted between 41 and 50 percent of the total 
enrollment of those colleges. 

The average a^a of urban students was 29 compared to 28 years for suburban 
and 27 for rural students. The larger percentage of students under 21 in 
rural institutions tended to lower the overall average age of the student* 
Many students in urban and suburban areas often attend colleges to update 
skills or change careers, which might explain the age differences. On the 
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other handi one could anticipate a more traditional ajjprbach in a rural 
setting where college pre-work education/training would be generally 
considered the last stop in the educational ladder. 

TABLE 8 

AGE DiSTRiBUTIdN OF CREDIT STUDENTS 
(IN PERCENT) 



AGE 

INTERVAL • URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 

Under 21 21 - 30 21 - 30 41 - 50 — 3^. 0 

22 - 25 21 - 30 11 - 20 11 - 20 24.0 

26-30 11-20 11-20 11-20 15.0 

31 - 40 11 - 20 11 - 20 11 - 20 15.0 

41 - 50 1 - 10 1 - 10 1 - 10 5.0 

51 - 60 1 - 10 1 - 10 1 - 10 5.0 

60 & Over 1-10 1-10 1-10 5.0 



TOTAL 54.5 36.4 9.1 100.0 

NO. OF RESPONDENTS 24 16 4 44 

AVERAGE AGE 29 28 27 28 



NdNCREDIT ENROLLMENT 

There were six items pertaining to the noncredit area. For the most part, 
the information for these items was not furnished by une institutions. Except 
for headcount enrollment and enrollment in occupational courses, the items 
were either left blank or noted "Not Available." It appears that institutions 
did not document their noncredit activities with the same zeal as their credit 
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enrollments, probably because the funding mechanism of public institutions 
places credit courses at a distinct advantage in terms of state funding. 
However, it is important to note that the enrollment future lies in the 
noncredit area, especially for training. 

Honcredit Headcount 

More than half of all institutions reported a noncredit enrollment of 
5,000 or fewer (Table 9). Three-fourths .of rural institutions reported an 
enrollment of 1,000 or less. In contrast, more than half (57 percent) of 
urban institutions had /loncredit enrollment of more than 5*000. One-quarter 



of all urban institutions had 


noncradit enrollment over 


15,000. 






TABLE 9 








rONCREDIT HEADCbUMT. ENROLLMENT 


BY LOCATION 






(IN PERCENT) 






INTERVAL 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


1 - l.BOB 


4.3 


17.6 


75.0 


15.9 


1 ,001 - 5,000 


39.2 


52.9 




40.9 


5,001 - 10,000 


26.1 


17.6 


25.0 • 


22.7 


10,001 - 15,000 


4.3 






2.3 


15,001 & Over 


26.1 


11.9 




18.2 


TOTAL 


52.3 


38.6 


9.1 


100.0 


no. OF RESPONDENTS 


23 


17 


4 


44 
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Mondredi±-Eow3tjient-in OccupatioflaT/Technical Courses 

dust over one-third of all institutions reported that between 10 and 20 
percent of their noncredit student body had enrolled in occupational/ 
technical courses (Table 10). All rural institutions reported noncredit 
enrollment in this range (10-20) percent. Nearly 50 percent of the urban and 
25 percent of suburban institutions reported that noncredit riagistration in 
vocational courses exceeded 41 percent. About 13 percent of both the urban 
and suburban institutions reported that aver 61 percent of their noncredit 
students had enrolled in technical /occupational courses. There was no figu 9 
for rural colleges in this area. 



TECHMICAL AMD VOCATIONAL PROGRW^S 

The institutions were asked to respond to five questions under the 
technical and vocational programs. The questions pertained to: numbers of 

TABLE Id 

NONCREDIT ENROLLMENT IN OCCUPATIONAL COURSES BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



PERCENT 



RAKGE 


Urban 


.SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


lb - 20 


33.3 


25. G 


100.0 


36.0 


21-30 


6.7 


12.5 




8.0 


31 - 4d 


13.3 


37.5 




20.0 


41 - 50 


26.7 






16.0 


51-60 


6.7 


12.5 




8.0 


61 & Over 


13.3 


12.5 




12.0 


TOTAt 


61.5 


30.8 


7.7 


10G.O 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


15 


8 


2 


25 



ERIC 



programs offered, industrial advisory committee for degree jDrogrartis, jjrograms 
enrolling greatest numbers of employees from given firms, infon;ation on 
work-related experience ^ and tHe maximum number of credits allowed for such 
work-related experiential learning. 

OccupationaiPrograms^ Leading to AA Decree or Certificate 

Fifty-one percent of all institutions reported offering up to 30 different 
degree programs. More than one-half of all responding urban institutions 
reported that they offered over 41 different degree programs, while only 
one-fifth of suburban and rural institutions offered this number (Table 11). 
In contrast* nearly 40 percent of suburban and rural institutions reported 
offering between 1 and 20 programs 3 and 13 percent of urban institutions 
offered programs between this range. 

TABLE 11 

OCClJPAriONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO AA DEGREE BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



NUMBER OF 

PROGRAMS URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



1 - 20 


13.0 


38.1 


40.0 


26.5 


21 - 30 


21.7 


33.3 




24.5 


31 - 40 


13.0 


9.5 


40.0 


14.3 


41 - 50 


13.0 


4.8 


20.0 


10.2 


51-60 


39.1 


14.3 




24.5 


TOTAL 


46.9 


42.9 


10.2 


ibd.o 


MO. OF RESPONDENTS 


23 


21 


5 


49 
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Fifty-four jjercent of the resjDonding institdtlbnis reported offering 
between 1 and 20 certificate programs (Table 12)i Iri contrasts only 27 
percent of the institutions offered degree programs in this range* About 8 
out of 10 of the subi.rban and rural institutions reported offering between 1 
and 30 certificate programs, while 2 out of 3 of the suburban institutions 
offered programs in this range. 

Again, the data support the notion that the urban institutions, in either 
degree or certificate programs, are responding to their employer diversity 
with a program diversity co match. However, the imjjortant item in this 
section is the institutional flexibility represented by all the respondents in 
terms of certificate programs. These institutions are providing the shortest 
turn-around time possible for student and employer alike when it comes to 
jjre-service or on-the-job education. Institutions in the 1-20 program range 
are offering certificates at almost double the rate for the same range in 

TABLE 12 

OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO CERTIFICATE BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



NUMBER OF 

PROflRAMS URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 

1 - 20 ?T77 20 5471" 

21 - 3d 12.5 10.5 60.0 12.5 

31 - 40 12.5 5.3 - 8.3 

41 - SO 12.5 10.5 20.0 12.5 

51 - 60 20.8 5.3 - 12.5 



TOTAL 50.0 39.6 10.4- 100.0 

NO. OF RESPONDENTS 24 19 5 48 



degree jDrograms. This may be one of the critical reasons why the number of 
students In the 22-40 age bracket Is so high. Certificate programs rejDresent 
a "no frills" approach to education that appears to be the desired ojDtion for 
the older student. 

I ndustrial Advisory Comciittees 

Ah ovei-whelming majority (94 percent) of the -institutions reported that 
they had established industrial advisory committees for their degree programs 
(Table 13). Among these^ urban and suburban institutions reported having a 
higher percen1:age (95 to 96) of program advisory committees than institutions 
located in rural areas (83 percent). 

Programs Enrolling Greatest Number -of iSploy&es from- Given^ 

The most popular courses reported by the colleges (based on highest 
enrollment levels) were electronics and data processing, in each case, six 
institutions listed the courses as ones requested by the businesses and 



TABLE 13 

DEGREE PROGRAMS HAVING ADVISORY GOMMITTEES BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Yes 


95.7 


95.0 


83,3 


93.9 


No 


4.3 


5.0 


16.7 


6.1 


TOTAL 


46.9 


40. 8 


1Z.3 


ioo.o 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


23 


20 


6 


49 



industries they serve. Again, these data show that the colleges and the 
students react to the job trends iri their commurities. The overall 
attractiveness of electronics and data processing is also a reflection of 
national trends in these growth areas. The programs varied from the 
traditional secretarial /word processor training to agri-business, 
micro-electronics, health sciences, and a variety of induj.trial traininc, 
programs. An analysis (by type of institution) to show the most common 
courses offered to local business and industry revealed the following: (1) 
rural institutions offered secretarial science, electronics, data processing, 
law enforcement i etc*; (2) suburban institutions offered electronics, data 
processing, management^ n-rsingi accounting* mechanical engineering 
technology, industrial maintenance, etc.; (3) urban institutions offered 
office occupations, electronics, management, accounting, fire technology, 
etc. It appears that the most common programs for all three types of 
institutions were electronics, office occupations (secretarial science), 
management i and accounting. Appendix D includes a complete list of 
unduplicated courses offered by the participating institutions. 

Question #21 - What occupational degree programs enroll the greatest 



numbers of employees from given firms? List four or 



five. 



Courses with Highest Employee Enrollments 



URBAN 



SUBURBAN 



Office Occupations (4)* 
Electronics (3) 
Management (3) 



Management (5) 



Electronics (6) 
Data Processing (6) 
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URBAN (continued) 



SUBURBAfi (continued) 



Accounting 

Agri -Business 

Publir: Service Institute 

Industrial Maintenance 

Industrial Electricity 

Business Administration 

Data Processing 

Semiconductor Processing 

Wastewater Management 

Automotive 

Banking 

Environmental Health Technology 
Diesel Mechanics 
Aviation Maintenance 
Nursing 

Fire Technology 
Respiratory Therapy 
Drafting 

Microcomputer Training 



Nursing (4) 
Accounting (3) 

Mechanical Engineering Technology (3) 
Instrumentation (2) 
Industrial Maintenance (2) 
Computer Science (2) 
Logistics 

Machine Processing 
Automotive 

L-^ft Truck Certification 

Electrical Engineering Technology 

Police Services 

Criminal Justice 

Secretarial Science 

Machinist 

Helding 

Tourism 

RURAL 



Electronics (3) 
Secretarial Science (2) 
Law Enforcement (2) 
Data Processing (2) 
Accounting 

Mechanical Technology 
Business Administration 
Nursing 

Computer Science 
Industrial Management 

♦Numbers within the parentheses indicate the frequency with which course titles were 
identified by responding colleges. 
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Awarding Credit for Work-Related Experience 

The institutions were asked to identify their participation in a number of 
courses on work-related Experiential learning^ These were: cooperative 
education, work-study. National Guide for Training Programs, apprenticeship 
program training, nonapprenticeshi p industry training, and military training 
(Table 14)i Almost all responding institutions had participated in one, two, 
or all of the programsi The participation rates among the institutions in 
these programs varied from as low as 28 percent in National Guide for Training 
Program to a high of nearly 90 percent in cooperative education, it is 
interesting to note that apprenticeship programs, nonapprenticeship industry 
training, and military training are awarded credit at above the 50 percent 
level by,co11eges in all areas. 

The area of credit for work-related experience is an important indicator 
of how well institutions are responding to the realities of the older and more 
experienced student. Credit for work experience is an attempt by colleges to 
recognize and incorporate the knowledge base of students that is brought to the 
first registration. 

Cooperative Education 

- Institutions located in rural areas reported 100 percent participation 
in cooperative education. Suburban institutions had the lowest 
participation rate of 81 percent, while urban colleges had nearly 96 
percent participation* 
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TABLE 14 

AWARDING CREDIT FOR WORK-RELATED EXPERIENCE BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



PROGRAMS URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



Coop Education 


95.5 


81.0 


100.0 


89.8 


Work-Studv 


38 1 




40. u 




Rational Guide for 
Training Program 


42.1 


12.5 


20.0 




Apprenticeship 
Program Training 


47.6 


62.5 


80.0 


56.8 


Nonapprenticeship 
Industry Training 


52.4 


64.7 


80.0 


56.8 


Military Training 


77.3 


52.9 


83.3 


68.9 


TOTAL 

NO. GF RESPONDENTS 


44.9 

22 


42.9 

21 


12.2 

6 


100.0 
49 













Work-Study 

- Just over one-third of all institutions reported participation in 
work-study programs. Of these, rural institutions had a 40 percent 
participation rate, urban colleges had a 38.1 percent participation rate, 
while suburban institutions had a 29 percent participation rate. 



National Guide for Training Prdgriro 

- Urban institutions reported the highest participation rate (42 percent) 
in National Guide for Training Program. Only 13 percent of the suburban 
institutions reported participation in this program. 
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Apprent icesMp— Training Program 

- Over half (54 percent) of all responding institutions reported 
participation in the apprenticeship training program. The highest 
participation rate (63 percent) was among suburban institutions and the 
lowest (48 percent) was among urban institutions. 

Ilanapprenticeship Industry traini ng 

- Nearly 57 percent of the institutions reported participation in the 
nonapprenticeship industry training program. Institutions located in 
rural areas had a significantly higher participation rate (80 percent) 
than those located in urban and suburban areas. 

Military Training 

- More than two-thirds {69 percent) of all institutions reported 
participation in training military personnel. Of these, rural 
institutions had the higher participation rate (83 percent). Urban 
colleges reported a 77 percent rate and suburban colleges a 53 percent 
rate. 



Maximum Credits-for-ttoric-Related Experience 

The institutions participating in work-related training programs were 
asked to list the maximum number of credits they awarded to students. Eight 
but of 10 irist- tutions reported offering between 1 and 20 credits for 
work-related experience (Table 15). 
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TABLE 15 

AWARDED CREbitS FOR WORK-RELATED EXPERIENCE BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



NUMBER OF 

CREDITS URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



1 - 10 


35.7 


50.0 


40i0 


42.9 


11 - 20* 


35.7 


37.5 


4b. b 


37.1 


31 - 40 


21.4 




20.0 


11.4 


41 - 5b 


7.1 


12.5 




8.6 


TOTAL 


4b. 0 


45.7 


14.3 


100.0 


Mb. bF RESPONDENTS 


14 


16 


5 


35 



* Ito responses in the 21 -3b category. 

One-half of suburban institutions reported offering between 1 and 10 
credits for work-related experience — the highest level of three sectors. 
Suburban institutions also led the field in the 41 and 50 credit category for 
work experience at the 12.5 percent level (Table 15). 

It is important to point out that most institutions did not have 
significant experience with the issue of awarding credit for work-related 
experiential learning. In most cases, institutions did have a mechanism in 
place to assess, measure, and award advanced standing credit for work-related 
or sponsored training. They did not have the capacity to measure the 
competencieis and/or learning that occurred as a result of individual (s) 
working at particular tasks and transferring that experience into a 
learning/credit framework. 
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Table 15A 



CREDIT FOR WORK-RELATED EXPERIENCE 




I I I r 

URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL tOTAL 



COOP VV-S fZ^ NGTP t??^ APT [SZI N-APT f^'L 



29 



44 




TRANSFER PROfiRAMS 

Three questions pertained to Transfer Programs i They were: transfer rate 
of students to four-year colleges, transfer rate of degree graduates in 
vocational programs, and the list of transferring institutions. 

transfer Rate to Four- Year Institutions 

Nearly 8 out of 10 institutions responded to this item. Of these, over 
half (5Z percent) of them were urban institutions. Nearly one-third of urban 
arid suburbari institutions reported between one and ten percent of their 
students transferring to four-year institutions, while 17 percent of the rural 
institutions had this figure (Table 15). One-third of the rural institutions 
reported a transfer rate of over 50 percent. 



TABLE 16 

TRANSFER RATE TO FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



PERCENT 










INTERVAL 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


1 - 10 


31.8 


35.7 


15.7 


31.0 


11 - 20 


18.2 


35.7 


50.0 


28.6 


21 - 30 


13.6 


U.3 




11.9 


31 - 40 


5.1 


14.3 




9.5 


41 - 50 


13.6 






7.1 


Over 50 


13.5 




33.3 


11.9 


TOTAL 


52.4 


33.3 


14.3 


109.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


22. 


14 


6 


42 
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Voc-Ed Graduate Transfer 

the iriformatiori on voc-ed graduatis transfer rate was scanty arid 
unreiiabie. Only 22 institutions responded to this question. Or* thesei 13 
were urban, 8 suburban, and 1 rural. The transfer rates listed varied from a 
low of 1 percent to a high of 50 percent. A majority (two-thirds) fell 
between 1 arid 10 percent (Table 17). 

Transferring Institutions 

A majority of institutions listed the four-year colleges and uriiversities 
into which their students had transferred. In general, they were in-state, 
public colleges and universitieis. 

TABLE 17 

VOC-ED GRADUATE TRANSFER BY tOGATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



PERCENT 

II4TERVAt URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 

1^16^ 87.5 Wm SO" 

11 - 2b 23.1 - - 13.6 
21-30 

31 - 40 7.7 - i 4.6 

41 - 50 15.3 12.5 - 13.6 



TOTAL 59.1 36.4 4.5 100.0 

NO. OF RESPONDENTS 13 8 1 22 
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COMMUNITY ECGNOHie PROFILE 

In an effort to develop a community economic profile, the institutions 
were asked to describe the sizes ^ types ^ and numbers of industries in whi.,h 
they operate. This data was generany impressionistic on the part ef 
respondents as opposed to hard information. It was the rare college that had 
a realistic assessment of its economic community. Colleges reported 
unsuccessful attempts at obtaining this type of information from local 
governments. It seems many local governments do not collect this data. 

The types of possible industries listed in the survey were heavy and light 
Industries, high technology, service, retail, and other industries. Over 
three-fourths of the institutions responded to this part of the survey. Of 
these, 51 percent represented urban institutions, 39 percent suburban, and 10 
percent rural institutions (Table 18). 

TABLE 18 
ECdNOMie/iNDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 
IM WHICH THE COLLEGE OPERATES BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



CATEGORY 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAt 


TOTAL 


Heavy Industry 


51 .2 


39.0 


9.8 


100.0 


tight Industry 


52.4 


35.7 


11.9 


100.0 


High Technology 


52.5 


35.0 


12.5 


100.0 


Retail 


5D.0 


38.1 


11.9 


1B0.O 


Service 


1G6.0 


o.d 


d.o 


100.0 


Other 


50.6 


38.1 


11.9 


100.0 


TOTAt 


51.2 


39.0 


9.8 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


21 


16 


4 


41 
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dust over one-half of urban institutions, two-fifths of suburban, and 
one-tenth of rural institutions reported having heavy, retail i and other 
industries in their service areas. Fifty-two percent of urban, 36 percent of 
suburban, and 12 percent of rural institutions reported having light industry 
and high technology firms. Only urban institutions reported having service 
related industries. 

It appears that the service areas o1' urban institutions have a higher 
concentration of all the above types of industries. In contrast, just over 
one-third of suburban and one-tenth of rural institutions reported having all 
but service t^^dustries in the areas in which they are located. Regarding the 
absence of service industries in suburban and rural settings, it is very 
tempting to speculate that this is a reflection of a misunderstanding on the 
part of the respondents. Intuitively, the expectation is to find some level 
of service industry in all communities. 

Heavy Industries 

The institutions were asked to indicate the number of employees engaged in 
hisavy industries and the number of such industries. Nearly 57 percent of all 
respondents reported that their area heavy industries employed over 3,000 
worlcers (table 19). Nearly one-third of urban, one-half of suburban, and 
three-fourths of rural institutions reported less than 3,000 employees in the 
heavy industries located in their area. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IM HEAVY INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 

(PERCENT) 



CATEGORY URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



Total 45.9 43.3 10.8 100.0 

Number of Respondents 17 16 4 37 



TOTAL NUMBER OF HEAVY rNDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 
(PERCENT) 



CATEGORY URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



Total 59.3 29.6 11.1 100.0 

Number of Respondents 16 8 3 27 



TABLE 19 





NUMBER 


OF EMPLOYEES 


; IN HEAVY INDUSTRIES BY 


LOCATION 








(IN PERCENT) 






NUMBER OF 










EMPLOYEES 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Over 


3,000 


64.7 


56.3 


25.0 


56.8 


2,000 - 


3^000 


11.8 


12.5 




10.8 


1 ,000 - 


1 ,999 


5.9 




50.0 


8.1 


500 - 


999 


11.8 


25.0 




16.2 


100 - 


499 


5.9 






2.7 


Under 


50 




6.3 


25.0 


5.4 


TOTAL 




45.9 


43.3 


16.8 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


17 


16 


4 


37 



34 

49 



In terms of the number of heavy industries, half of the urban institutions 
and one-third of each suburban and rural institution reported over 20 such 
industries in their service area (Table 20), In shorl:, the majority of all 
respondents listed significant concentrations of heavy industry within their 
service area. 



TABLE 20 

NUMBER OF HEAVY INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 





URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


Dl 1 D A 1 

RURAL 


TOTAL 


Over 29 


50.0 


37.5 


33.3 


44.4 


10 - 19 




12.5 


66.7 


11.2 


5-9 


12.5 






7.4 


None 


25.0 


50.0 




29.6 


Other 


12.5 






7.4 


TOTAL 


59.3 


29.6 


11.1 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


16 


8 


3 


27 


Light Industries 










One-half of urban 


and suburban institutions 


and one- 


fifth of rural 


Institutions reported 


that the 


light industries 


located 


in their area employed 



a total of over 3,000 workers (Table 21), Sixty percent of rural institutions 



had light industries in their area that employed fewer than 500. In contrast, 
one-third of urban and one-fifth of suburban institutions reported that the 
total work force employed by light industries was fewer than 500. 
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TABLE 21 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN LIGHt iNbUStRiES BY LoeATiON 

(IN PERCENT) 



NUMBER OF 



EMPLOYEES 


L'RBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Over 


3i000 


50.0 


57.1 


20.0 


48.7 


2,000 - 


3,009 




7.1 




2.5 


1 ,000 - 


1 ,999 


5.0 


14.3 


20.0 


10.3 


500 - 


990 


5.1 






5.1 


100 - 


'•.99 


20.0 


14.3 


20.0 


17.9 


50 - 


99 


5.0 


7.1 


20.0 


7.7 


Under 


50 


10.0 




20.0 


7.7 


TOTAL 

NO. OF RESPdNDEHTS 


51 .3 

20 


35.9 
14 


12.8 
5 


100.0 

39 



All suburban, two-thirds of urban, and one-half of rural institutions 
reported having more than 20 light industries in their service area (Table 22). 
As in the case of heavy industry ^ light industry was well represented in the 
districts of responding institutions from all geographic areas. 



TABLE 22 





NUMBER OF 


LIGHT INDUSTRIES 


BY LOCATION 










(IN PEReENT) 








NUMBER 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 




Over 20 


62.5 


100.0 


50.0 


70.4 




10 - 19 


25.0 






U.& 




5-9 






50.0 


7.4 




1 - A 


6.3 






3.7 




None 


6.3 






3.7 




TOTAL 


59.3 


25.9 


14.8 


100.0 




NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


16 


7 


4 


27 
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High Technology Industries 

Nearly two-thirds of lirbah arid brie-third of subdrbari institutions reported 
the presence of high technology industries enipldyirig more thari 3,800 (Table 
23). All rural institutions rejjorted that the high technology industries in 
their service districts employed fewer than 500 workers* 

TOTAL NUMBER OF ETIPLOYEES IN HliH TECH INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 



(PERCENT) 

CATEGORY URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 

Total 54,1 32.4 13.5 100.0 

Number of Respondents 20 12 5 37 



TOTAL NUMBER OF HIGH TECH INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 

(PERCENT) 



CATEGORY 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Total 


57.1 


28.6 


14.3 


100.0 


Number of Respondents 


16 


8 


4 


28 
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TABtE 23 





NUMBER OF 


EMPLOYEES 


IN HIGH TECH 


INDUSTRIES BY 


LOCATION 








(IN PERCENT) 






NUMBER OF 








TOTAL 


EMPtOYEES 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


Over 


3,000 


03 . U 


'7 

00*0 






2,000 


- 3,000 




d o 
D. i 






1 ,000 


- i ,999 


15.0 


25.0 


- 


16.2 


500 


- 999 




16.7 




5.4 


TOO 


- 499 




1 0. / 


2U.U 


1 U. 9 


50 


99 


10.0 




60.0 


13.5 


Under 


50 


5.0 




2.7 


5.4 


TOTAL 




54.1 


32.4 


13.5 


100.0 


NO. OF 


RESPONDENTS 


20 


12 


5 


37 



One-third of all responding institutions reported having rabre than 20 high 
tech industries in their areas (Table 24). All rural institutions reported 
one to four high technology industries in thair areas. 0ne-half of suburban 
and one-third of urban institutions had more than 20 high tech Industries, 
fhe data, in this case, support information from other sources that high tech 
industries are not the nation's dominant economic force. 

Service Industries 

Nearly two-thirds of urban and suburban institutions that responded to the 
survey reported the existence of service indus;tries that employed a total of 
over 3,000. A majority (61 percent) of rural institutions reported the 
existence of su'.h industries with total employment under 100 people (Table 25). 
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TABLE 24 

NUMBER OF HIGH TECH INDUSTRIES BY LGGATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



MUMPFR 


URBAM 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 










35.7 


10 - 19 


31 .3 




- 


17.9 


5-9 




12.5 




3^6 


1 - 4 


31.3 


25.0 


100.0 


39.3 


None 




12.5 ' 




3.6 

- -■ — — - 


TnTAI 




28.6 


14.3 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


16 


8 


4 


28 

...... _ _ 






TABLE 25 






til ijjD CT% 

NUnDbK 


nc iruni n\/r*r*c 

Ur tnPLUYttS 


IN SERVICE INDUSTRIES BY 


LOCATION 






(IN PERCENT) 






(lUrtDuK ur 










PMDi nvrrc 

CP' rLU Tddo 


LiDb Alii 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL* 


Over 3^000 


63.6 


71.4 




57.1 


2,000 - 3,000 


9.1 




33.3 


5.5 


1 nnn _ i qqq 
1 ,iJuu - 1 


c n 
D. U 


7.1 




5.1 


500 - 999 


5.0 






2.6 


100 - 459 


id.b 


28.6 


20.0 


10.9 


50 - 99 


10.0 




20.0 


7.7 


Under 50 


10.0 


7.1 


40.7 


11.1 


TOTAL 


51.3 


35.9 


12.8 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


20 


14 


5 


39 


* Figures in this column have been rounded off. 
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TABtE 26 



NUMBER OF 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 






(IN PERCENT) 

- 






MUHBER URBAM 


SUBURBAN 

: 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Over 20 81.8 


65.7 


33.3 


70.0 


16 - 19 9.1 


15.7 




10.0 


5-9 - 




66.7 


10.0 


1-4 


16.7 


- 


5.0 


None 9.1 






5.6 


TOTAt 55.0 


30.0 


15.0 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 11 


6 


3 


20 


Like high tech industries 


, service reflects 


the results of 


other studies. 


The nation is rapidly increasing the number of 


service industries in urban. 


suburban, and rural settings; 


This study shows 


that the only major difference 


in setting is the size of the 


industry. Rural 


locations will 


have fewer 


service industries with fewer emjjioyees. 






TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SERVICE : 


INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 




(PERCENT) 






CATEGORY URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Total 51.3 


35.4 


12.8 


100.0 


Number of Respondents 2D 


14 


5 


39 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SERVICE INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 






(PERCENT) 






CATEGORY URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Total 55.0 


30.0 


15.0 


100.0 


Number of Respondents 11 


6 


3 


26 



40 

55 



Betail- indastries 

Retail industries with more than 3,000 employees were located near a 
majority (57 jDercent) of urban and suburban institutions that responded to the 
survey (Table 27). Eighty percent of rural institutions reported their area 
retail industries employed fewer than 500 workers. 

Over three-fourths of all urban and suburban institutions reported that 
more than 20 retail industries were located in their service areas (Table 
28). Among the rural industries, 60 percent reported having over 20 retail 
industries and the remaining (40 percent) reported between 5 and 9 such 
industries in their areas. 

107PI NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 

(PERCENT) 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 

Total 52.5 35.0 12.5 100.0 

Number of Respondents 21 14 5 46 



TOTAL NUMBER OF RETAIL INDUSTRIES BY LGoATION 

(PERCENT) 



CATEGORY 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAb 


TOTAt 




Total 


S3. 3 


30.0 


16.7 


100.0 




Number of Respondents 


16 


9 


5 


30 
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TABLE 27 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL INDUSTRIES BY LOCATIOM 

(IN PERCENT) 



NUMBER OF 

EMPLOYEES URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 

Over 3,009* BTTT BTTT 2070 52T5~ 

l.bbO - 1,999 9.5 14.3 - 10.0 

500 - 999 9.5 14.3 - 10. 0 

lOfj - 499 9.5 - 60.0 12.5 

50 - 99 i 7.1 : 2*5 

Under 50 14.3 7.1 20.0 12.5 



TOTAL 52.5 35.0 12.5 100. 0 

NO. OF RESPONDENTS 21 14 5 • 40 



* No responses 1n the 2,000-2,999 category. 



TABLE 28 

NUMBER OF RETAIL INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



NUMBER 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 




Over 20 


75.0 


77.8 


60.0 


73.3 




10 - 19 


6.3 






3.3 




5-9 


12.5 


11.1 


40.0 


16.7 




1 - 4 


6.3 


11.1 




6.7 




TOTAL 

NO. 0F RESP9H0ENTS 


53.3 

16 


30.0 
9 


16.7 
5 


100.0 

30 






other Industries 

Over one-half of all urban and suburban Institutions reported other 
industries in their service areas emplbyihg a total of over 3,000 people 
(table 29). Eight out of 1d rural institutions reported the existence of 
other industries that employed a total of fewer than 500 persons* 



TABtE 29 



NUMBER 


OF EMPLOYEES IN OTHER INDUSTRIES BY LOCATION 






(IN PERCENT) 

- 







NUMBER OF 










EMPLOYEES 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN* 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Over 3j006 


60.0 


SO.O 


20.0 


51.3 


2,000 - 3,000 




7.1 




2.6 


1 ,000 - 1 ,999 


5.0 


7.1 




5.1 


500 - 999 


5.0 






2.6 


TOO - 499 


10.0 


28.6 


20.0 


17.9 


50 - 99 


10.0 




20.0 


7.7 


Under 50 


10.0 


7.1 


40.0 


12.8 


TOTAb 


51.3 


35.9 


12.8 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


20 


14 


5 


39 


* Figures in this column have 


been rounded off. 






Nearly 90 percent of the urban and suburban 


institutions 


reported the 


presence of more than 


20 other 


industries in their localities 


. Rural 



institutions indicated that the rate of "other industry" incidence for the 
over-20 category was 60 percent (Table 30). 
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TABLE 3D 

NUMBER OF OTHER INbUsTRIES BY LOCATiON 
(IM PERCENT) 



MUMBER URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL TOTAL 



Over 20 88.2 90.0 60.0 84.4 

10-19 - 10.0 20.0 6.3 

5-9 5.9 - 20.0 6.3 

1-4 5.9 - - 3.0 



TOTAL 53.1 31.3 15.6 100.0 

NO. OF RESPdNDENTS 17 10 5 32 



CORPORATE ORGANIZATIONAL PROFILE 

More than half of all urban institutions that responded to the inventory 
reported that the industries located in their areas were international in 
scope (Table 31). Just under one-third of the suburban institutions reported 
their service area industries were international i Only 13 percent of the 
rural colleges said their local industries were international in scope. The 
same proportional distribution holds true for national and regionally based 
corporations. Seventy-one percent of the urban institutions said their local 
industrieis were subsidiaries of national or regional firms j while 24 percent 
of the suburban and 6 percent of the rural institutions reported that their 
industries did business beyond their immediate geographical areas. 
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TABLE 31 

CbRPbRATE ORGAMIZATIONAL PROFILE BY ArrON 
(IN PERCENT) 



OWNERSHIP 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RUfL'iL 




TOTAL 

- 


international 


56.3 


31 .3 


12.5 


idd.b* 


National 


52.6 


36.8 


10.5 


ido.b* 


Regionally Based Corp. 


52.0 


36.0 


12.0 


100.0 


Subsidiary 


70.6 


23.5 


5.9 


100.0 


Other 


60.0 


40.0 




100.0 


TOTAL 


52.0 


36.0 


12.0 


100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


13 


9 


3 


25 


♦Figures have been rounded off. 



MILITARY CONTRACTS 

Fewer than half (42 percent) of the institutions reported that they 
provided formal educational training programs for military personnel (Table 
31). Fifty-eight percent of the responding urban institutions said they were 
engaged in formal educational training for service personnel. In contrast, 30 
percent of suburban institutions and 17 percent of rural institutions had 
engaged in such training activities. 



Size of Military Contract 

The institutions participating in the educational training programs for 
military personnel were asked to indicate the dollar value of contracts with 
the military. Only 11 urban and 2 suburban institutions responded to this 
item (Table 32). The contract amount of urban institutions varied from $2^000 
to nearly $950,000, with an average award of $152,000. Mith respect to the 
suburban institutions, one received $10,000 and the other, $696,290 (Table 33). 
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Nearly three-fourths of all urban institutions had military contracts 
ranging from $1 0,000 to $1 milliohi Orie ihstitdtion had received a contract 
from the military of nearly $1 million. The stated value of these military 
contracts indicates that viable training/education relationships do exist 
between the colleges and the military. 



TABtE 32 

FORMAL EDUGATIOMAL TRAININiS FOR MILITARY SERVICE PERSONNEL BY LOCATION 

(IN PERCENT) 



TRAINING 




URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL* 


Yes 




58.3 


30.0 


1 fi 7 


. U 


No 




41.7 


70.0 


oJ. J 


DO A 
OO^U 


TOTAL 




48.0 


40.0 


1 ^ . u 


1 uu. u 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


24 


20 


D 




* Figures In this column have been rounded off. 












TABLE 33 










SIZE OF 


MILITARY CONTRACT BY 


1 nrATinw 










(IN PERCENT) 






AMOUNT 




URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


$ 1,000 - 


9,999 


27.3 






23.1 


10,000 - 


19,999 




50.0 




7.7 


20,000 - 


49,999 


18.1 






15.4 


50,000 - 


99,999 


27.3 






23.1 


100,000 - 


199,000 


9.1 






7.7 


200,000 - 


499,999 


9.1 






7.7 


500,000 - 


999,999 


9.1 


50.0 




15.4 


TOTAL 




84.6 


15.4 




100.0 


MO. OF RESPONDENTS 


11 


2 


2 


13 
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BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/COLLEGE eOtbABeRATIDN 

The cblleges were asRed to furnish information on industries operating 
within their service areas with which they had a collaborative arrangement. 
Among the data requested were: name of firm, number of employees, employees 
enrolled in job-related courses^ nature of training support, number of courses 
offered, source of equipment and instructional materials used in the training 
program, instructors used in the courses, credits applicability, training 
involving JTPA^ number of programs offered^ and funding. The response to this 
section of the survey was uneven. Some institutions provided detailed 
information on the above items, while others indicated that such information 
was unavailable. The ability of many institutions to assess^ critique^ and 
promote their business/industry activities is critically handicapped by 
inadequate data collection at the local level. 



Partnership Training 

/ * 

I ■ _ _ . _ _ _. _ _ 

Thirty-six of the 58 institutions responded to the industry/college 
partnership training survey, this yielded a response rate of 62 percent. The 
number of firms involved in such training programs varied from 40 (5 percent) 
for rural institutions to 530 (69 percent) for urban institutions (Table 34). 
A total of 732 companies had a collaborative arrangement with the 36 
cblleges. These colleges were involved in the training of over 28,000 
employees who were taking job-related courses. Nearly 50 percent cf the urban 
institutions trained 84 percent of the total number of trained employees 
reported by all institutions. 
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TABLE 34 

PARTNERSHIP TRAINING BY teGATIGN 



COLLEGE 




GO 


LLEGES 


FIRMS 


EMPLOYEES 


IN JRC* 


LOeATIuN 




NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


Rural 




4 


16.67 


40 


5.08 


1 i805 


6. 38 


Suburban 




11 


30.56 


167 


25.69 


2,939 


10.38 


Urban 




19 


52 77 


530 


fiQ 






TOTAL 




36 


100.00 


737 


100.00 


28,30(j 1 


do. do 


* Job Related 


Courses 














Train4ng^Suppo 


rt 














Nearly one 


-half of 


the 


urban, half 


' of the 


suburban 


institutions , 


and 



two-thirds of rural institutions reported that the en;ployees of their 



companies were fully subsidized by firms when the employees registered in 
job-related courses (Table 35). 

TABLE 35 

TRAINING SUPPORT BY COMPANIES BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



COLLEGE 


FULL 


PARTIAL 


JTPA* 


NO 




TOTAL 


LOCATION 


FUNDING 


FUNDING 


FUNDING 


SUBSIDY 


NO. 


% 


Rural 


60.'.) 


20.0 


lO.O 


10.0 


10 


lUU.U 


suburban 


50.0 


41.7 


0.0 


8.3 


12 


100.0 


Urban 


46.0 


37.5 


9.4 


6.2 


32 


100.0 


TOTAL 


50.0 


35.2 


5.6 


9.2 




100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


27 


19 


3 
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* Job Training Partnership Act. 



Three institutions (2 urban and 1 suburban) reported no subsidy provided for 
the employees either by the companies or JTPA. 



Work-Release Time for Employees Taking Cours-es 

Over half of all institutions reported that students from cdllabbrating 
companies received work-release time (Table 36). Among rural institutions, 67 
percent said their students were granted work-release time. Sixty percent of 
the urban institutions and 45 percent of the suburban institutions reported 
that employees/students received work-release time for their coursework. 

Company Recruiters on Campus 

The institutions were asked if the company's recruiters had regular 
interview schedules on their campuses. Among the 16 urban institutions, 7 
(44 percent) reported company recruiters having regular interview schedules ori 
their campuses. Among each oi^ 7 suburban and rural institutions, 4 and 3 
colleges, respectively, reported having recruiters on their campuses. 

TABLE 36 

WORK-RELEASE TIME FOR EMPLOYEES TAKING COURSES 
BY LOCATiON 
(IN PERCENT) 



COLLEGE 
LOCATION 


KORK-RELEASE 
TIRE PROVIDED 


WORK-RELEASE 
TIME NOT PSOVIOf-C 


11 


;TAL 


NUHBtK 


% 


rraMBER 






i 


Rural 


6 


66.7 


3 


33..' 




100.0 


Suburban 


4 


44.5 


5 


55.5 


3 


100.0 


Urban 


15 


60.0 


10 


40.0 


25 


100.0 


TOTAL 


25 


58i1 


18 


41 .9 


43 


100. c 
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64 




TABtE 36a 

COMPANY RECRliitERS HOLQlNS INTERVIEWS OH eAMPtlS 
(IN PERCENT) 





RECRUITERS HOLDING 


RECRUITERS 


NOT HOLDING 








REGULAR 


INTERVIEWS 


REGULAR 


INTERVIEWS 








ON 


XA»*P4JS 


ON CAMPUS 


TOTAL 


LOCATIOM 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


Rural 


4 


44.4 


5 


55.6 




100. 0 


Suburban 


4 


57.1 


3 


42.9 


7 


100.0 


Urban 


7 


43.8 


9 


56.2 


16 


100.0 


TOTAL 


15 


^6.9 


17 


53.1 


32 


100.0 



These data reflect a different aspect of the co1 1ege/emp16yer relation- 
ship. The information suggests that nany smpl dyers look beyond their 
ininediate customized training needs to the baseline education of new 
employees. In this sense, the college is performing its traditional 
pre-employment educational role. One could anticipate that many two-year 
career curricula are tailored to the local economy and that each curriculum 
was built with the support of local business/industry advisory councils. The 
advantage of enhancing the collaboration at both pre- and post-employment 
levels is that instruction can be ^^lutually reinforcing. Under such 
circumstances, pre-empi oymc: h eduCistloifi can benefit from constant employer 
feedback so that curricula ra^'^ain current. 



COURSE/ INSTRUCTIONAL PROFILE 

f)ymbei*-of Courses-Offered- and Co: f^e^t; - <t/a^ 

Over 1 ,000 different cou: sc»s/prctv^^-^^'- :;^re ortcred by the respripding 
institutions to the employees th f ^ Husg'^Uc^. The question \\3S 



5b 

05 



asked in stich a way that it was clear that the course offerings were industry 
driven. Urban institutions offered a majority (72 percent) of these courses 
followed by suburban (22 percent) and rural institutions (6 percent). 



The institutions also were asked to indicate the location where the 
courses were offered for the employees. ^ majority of courses were evenly 
spread between the plant or the college campus. A small number of courses was 
offered* at other locations. It appears that the classroom follows the student 
and, according to this data, the plant site is at parity with the campus. 
Moreover, when in-plant is collapsed with other sites, the campus comes in 
second (Table 37). 



TABLE 37 

NUH3ER GF COURSES OFFERED AND eOURSE tOCATlON 























NO. OF 












COLLEGE 




COURSE 




LOCATION 






TOTAL 


LOCATION 




TITIES 


PLANf 


CAMPUS 


OTHER 


NO. 


1 


Rural 


60 


6.1 


46.1 


46.1 


7.8 


13 


100.0 


Suburban 


218 


22.3 


45.0 


. 35.0 


20.0 


20 


100.0 


Urban 


699 


71.5 


46 A 


42.9 


10.7 


2& 


100.0 


TOTAL 


977 


100.0 


45.9 


41 .0 


13.1 




100.0 
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TABLE 37A 



BUSINESS/INDUSTRY TRAINING 



NO. OF iQiFFiaxsm CbUISES On^ERBS 




URBAN StTBUSBAN HURAt TOTAL 



INSmUTION TYPE 



ERIC 



52 

67 



TABLE 37B 



BUSINESS/INDUSTRY TRAINING 

IXJCAttdN OF COURSES OFFERlb 
50 -I 




URBAN SUBURBAN RURAL 

, ^ Ts& asuiisss fypE 

^7T\ PLANT CAMPUS OTECBR 



53 



68 
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Satirce-of- EqujOTent -aml Instructional Material Used "for -iga4fl4ng 

The institutions were asked to indicate the sources of equipment and 
In-jtructibhal materials used for technical programs. Over haK of the rural 
institutions reported using company equipment (Table 38). Company equipment 
was used by 45 percent of suburban and 39 jjercent of urban institutions. Data 
reveal that the "other" equipment Source category becomes a factor in urban 
settings (15.4%) and suburban settings (11.11%). "Other" sources are in 
evidence at all settings for instructional .material , although, to a lesser 
degree in rural settings* 

With respect to the source of instructional materials used in the classes* 
61 percent of the urban institutions, 40 percent of suburban, and SO percent 
of rural institutions used the materials developed at their campuses (Table 
38). 

This data continue to support the notion that rural colleges develop a 
substantial symbiotic relationiship with their local employers. Whether we are 
addressing equipment or materials, the rural company is more likely to be a 
pp.rtner on equal footing In the education and training of the local work 
force. Alternately, this relationship diminishes in suburban and then urban 
sites . 

Hiidt also is evidirst from the data is that in urban arid suburban sites the 
short-'tn in company contribution is donated by sources other tbsn the 
cbnegc:„ Thft point is that the education/training being deliv^rdd is 
sufficiently svi^ansive that colleges seek a thirc partner to d^^frey costs of 
equipment and/or materials. A futur'-; study might seek tj find out the 
ic'entity of the third partner. 
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SeURCE OF EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS USED FOR TRAINING BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



EQtUPMENT^OURCE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL S SOURCE 

tEGE COMPANY COLLEGE OTHER TOTAL COMPANY cOLTEG! OTHER — TOTAL 

ATIOH i%) [%) [%) NO. % {%) (%) C%) m 1 

al "50 TT TOO 4TT7 bQ.l O U TlO 

urban 44.5 44.5 11.0 18 100.0 35.0 40.0 25. D 20 100.0 

an 38.5 46.1 15.4 26 100.0 26.1 .60.9 13.0 23 100.0 



At 43.6 45.5 10.9 - 100.0 32.7 50.9 16.4 - 100.0 

or RESPONDENTS 24 25 6 55 18 28 9 55 
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Use of -In^wc^&r^ 

tlie institutions were asked if the college faculty or company personnel 
were used to teach the courses. Nearly one-third of all the institutions 
reported using their own faculty to teach the courses (Table 39), Just over 
one-fourth of each of the rural (27 percent) and suburban (27 percent) 
institutions reported using the company personnel. One-fifth of the urban 
institutions reported u^^lng company personnel. Nearly one-third of all 
institutions reported using part-time noncompany faculty to teach the courses. 

Urban institutions lead the other types of institutional categories in 
providing the requirements of education and training delivery. Urban 
institutions apparently require less collaborative support from employers as a 
requisite to providing services. This observation also applies to faculty. 
Alternately, rural and suburban institutions seek company personnel for 
instructional purposes at about equal rates. 



TABLE 39 

INSTRUCTORS USED IN COURSE BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 



GBbbEGE 


REGULAR 


COMPANY 


PART-TIME 
NON-COMPANY 




TOTAL* 


LOCATION 


FACULTY 


PERSONNEL 


FACULTY 


OTHER 


NO. 


% 


Rural 


40.0 


25.7 


26.7 


6.6 


15 


100.0 


Suburban** 


30.8 


26.9 


34.6 


7.6 


26 


100. 0 


Urban 


31 .4 


20.0 


34.3 


14.3 


35 


100.0 


TOTAL 


32.9 


23.7 


32.9 


10.5 




100.0 


NO. OF RESPONDENTS 


25 


18 


25 


8 


76 





* Multiple responses. 

** Figures in thiis row have been rounded off. 
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Bf ferjjg-of -College Credits and-Their AtmMrah444^^y Tnw^rHc AA Degree 

Over half of all the urban and suburban institutions reported offering 
college credits for the courses taken by employees (table 40). Forty-three 
percent of the rural institutions reported offering credits for the courses 
taken by the students. 

When the colleges were asked if the credits could be applied towards 
associate of arts degrees or certificates, three-fourths of all urban and 
two-thirdn o'^ rll suburban institutions reported accepting these credits 
towards r-*' ?^ an AA or a certificate. Fifty-five percent of the rural 
institutions reported the applicability of credits to other than AA degree or 
a certificate. 

Collc:^e Credits Offered to Coxi r^e? 

The study indicates that of the 875 courses (duplicate), 498 (57 percent) 
were checked Yes an^5 377 (43 percent) were checked No* when asked if college 
credits were jfven to tl^ose courses. 

A note of cautionl 

The information is misleading. Host of the courses/programs are offered 
under the Continuing Education Unit. This leads the researcher to think that 
the students might have received CElls rather than academic credits. 



TRAINING INVOLVING JTPA FUNDING 

jTPA Participiuti^ig Colleges and Number of Programs 

The colleges were asked to list the JTPA programs they had offered. 
Thirty-five of the 58 institutions responded to this item, yielding a 60 



57 
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percent response rate. Among these colleges^ 18 (52 percent) were urban, 12 
(34 percent) were suburban, and 5 (14 percent) were rural (Table 41). These 
institutions reported offering a total of 232 JTPA-sponsored programs. In a 
breakdown of JTPA programs, nearly 61 percent of the instruction resided in 
urban institutions, 25 percent resided in suburban institutions, and 14 
percent resided in rural institutions. Clearly, JTPA driven instruction is 
attached to the population centers that are likely to have large numbers of 
individuals in need of retraining services.. 

Training Involving JTPA and Other Fundi ng 

The institutions were asked to list the number of participants and the 
amount of JTPA and other -'^jnding received for the training programs^ 
According to the survey, a total of nearly 20^000 people participated in the 
training programs. An overwhelming majority (96 percent) of these 
participants attended urban and suburban institutions (Table 42). 

Tote.1 support for the training programs was over $14 million. About 
three-fourths of this amount came from JTPA. Almost all of this was shared by 
urban and suburban institutions. Rural institutions shared only 8 percent of 
the total funding for the training programs. Again* the number of individuals 
served and dollars involved parallel the data on programs offered. 
Essentially, urban and suburban institutions in this study are substantially 
Involved with JTPA funded training. {Mote: 30 percent of the respondents did 
not answer this question. It cannot be determined if this lack of response is 
indicative of an information gr-jp or if it is indicative of no JTPA Involvement 
whatsoever. ) 



TABLE 40 

OFFERING OF COLLEGE CREDITS AND THEIR APPLICABILITy 
TOWARDS AA DEGREE OR CERTIFICATE BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 

eOttEGE CREDITS APPLICABILITy 

COLLEGE CREDITS 

LOCATION OFFERED ^im- If tqtai. 

VES NO NO. t DEGREE CERTIFICATE OTHER t t 

^ ^2.9 57.1 ilm tU lu~ 44.5 TlOOl 

Suburban 57.1 42J 14 100.0 41.2 35.3 23.5 17 lOO.O 

S 51.9 48.1 27 leO.O 37.5 33.3 29.2 24 100.0 

M 52.1 47.9 - 100.0 3B.0 32.0 30.0 - 100.0 

NO. OF RESPOIIPENTS 25 23 48 19 16 15 50 



*Hultip1e responses. 
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TABbE 41 

TRAINING INVbLVING JTPA PARtlCIPATING COLLEGES 
AND NUMBER OF PRd(3RAMS BY LOCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 

COLLEGE COLLEGES -JTPA J^JtOGRAMS 



LOCATION NO. % m. % 

Subu rban 12 34 . 29 58 25 . 00 

U^^ban 18 51 .42 . 142 61 .21 

TOTAL 35 100.00 232 100.00 



Another comparison in this area is the differential between urban and 
suburban institutional program costs and individuals served. The data 
indicate suburban institutions are receiving more than twice as much "other 
funding" to serve approximately 7,000 fewer participants. The public 
contribution in this equation remains about equal. The "other" category 
consisted of a collapsing of state, local, company, and miscellaneous sources. 



INVENTORY ANALYSIS 

The data developed from this selected inventory of community, technical, 
and junior colleges reveal some interesting trends in urban* suburban* and 
rural settings. In some cases, the comparisons within and among settings are 
rather dramatic. However, the reader must constantly keep in mind that the 
number of inventory respondents, as well as the original target population, is 
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TABLE 42 

TRAINING INVOLVING JTPA AND OTHER FUNDING 
|IN PERCENT) 





















COLLEGE 


PARTICIPANTS 


itPifWlG 


OTHER FWING 


TOTAL 




LOfATIOR 


i. 


t 


AHGONT 


t 


AMOUNT 


I 


l||A|||iT 

AMOUNT 


Ml 

i 


Rural 


742 


3.76 


$ 154,597 


1.48 


$ 1 ,078,764 


26.98 


5 1 ,233,361 


8.52 


Suburban 


5,999 


30.41 


4,487,327 


42.85 


1,922,069 


48.08 


6,409,396 


44.29 


Urban 


12,989 


65.83 


5,830,072 


55.67 


997,278 


24.94 


6,827,350 


47.19 


TOTAL 


19,730 


100.00 


$10,471 ,996 


100.00 


$ 3,998,111 


100.00 


$14,470,107 


ioo.od 


PERCENT 




100.00 


m 


72.37 


m 


26.45 


■ 


100.00 



n 
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quite small. Hence, generalizing from this data to this entire system of 
cbiiefisis is risky. On the other hand, many colleges chosen to be in the 
inventory were from bellwether states and localities that have baen very 
active traditionally in employee education/training, thus, the trends should 
not be discounted. 

Perhaps the most disturbing result of this inventory is the unevenness of 
data collection activities from the responding institutions. Clearly, the 
inventory itself was a difficult instrument in that the desired information 
had to come from a variety of institutional sources. Even so, the reply to 
many inventory questions was that the data was non-existent or too difficult 
to obtain. For example, only 39 of the 54 institutions replied to the 
category of questions on JTPA activities. These activities require minimal 
accounting^ In some cases, institutions stated they were too busy delivering 
services to be bothered with documentation. Alternately, oome institutions 
went to great lengths to comply with inventory requests. Yet even in some 
other cases, the data was unavailable. Several institutions went the extra 
mile by trying to acquire community economic profiles from their local 
governments only to find that these data were not collected. 

Tile primary concern raised by this range of data collection performance is 
the inability of the colleges to clearly describe their achievements in the 
area of employee training and education. The data are apparently there* but 
not in a tangible form to project a global impact statement. Of greatest 
concern is the proposition that many colleges and, apparently, some local 
governments do not have a handle on the important compbhehts of the local 
economy. The lack of such data severely hamstrings any type of compretiensive 
local economic development activity. 
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Another case in point with respect to weak data is the infbnnatidn 
collected on part-time/full -time students ^ occupational course enrollment and 
part-time employment. Only 16 institutions could retrieve employment data on 
their student bodies. This is a critical gap as can be seen from the little 
data that are available. Approximately 66.9 percent of the total enrollment 
is part-time and 33.1 percent of the total is full-time. Therefore, the 
employment data on part-time students (full-time employess) should provide 
fundamental information to college pol icymgikers with respect to future 
initiatives and the likely sources of community support. The results of this 
inventory suggest that many college officials have not placed any importance 
on the collection of such data. 

This lack of data collection provides the reader with two observations. 
First, this inventory has uncovered a significant problem in spite of the 
small target population. The colleges are not routinely collecting data on 
the employer community, on the occupational background of students, or the 
specifv r :dllege services delivered to the employer community. The uneven 
nature of the available data means that generalizations based on this 
inventory must be handled with great care. On the other hand^ the available 
inventory data does have the impact cf stimulating the need for further 




inquiry in certain areas. The foUbwing data analysis also should encourage 
pol icyrriakers to investigate the status their own institutions on some of 
these questions* 

Urban and suburban institutions are comparable in their number of employed 
students (61 - 7D percent) while the rural colleges enroll employed students 
at the 41 - 50 percent rate. Urban and suburban part-time employment figures 
are roughly equal (41 - 50 percent), while. the rural figure is 51 - 60 
percent. Full-time employment reveals a figure of 31 - 40 percent for rural 
colleges and 41 - 50 percent for ruburban institutions ^ while urban figures 
jutnp to 61 - 70 percent. The importance of these figures is that they 
indicate that one-half of the two-year college students in responde^it 
institutions are dividing their attention between work and academics. 

However^ the figure that captures attention is the urban full-time work 
category (61 - 70 percent) that matches the urban part-time enrollment (61 - 
70 percent). All of these figures* but particularly the urban percentages, 
may presage a major shift in the whole student culture -or two-year 
institutions. These data seem to indicate that two-year colleges are very 
involved in the education and training (credit level) of working America. The 
time may be quickly passing when community colleges can be viewed as other 
postsecondary institutions -- primarily serving the traditional (18 - 20-year 
old) student body. The data indicate that urban colleges have. Indeed, passed 
that point and suburban in'Jti tutions appear to be not far behind. These data 
confirm information from a variety of sources that indicate that about 75 
percent of all credit students are employed. In both cases, two-year colleges 
are becoming an important pathway to career mobility. 




Look!->? at fXie data from a different perspective lends strength to other 
datf i'Tfts tiidt suggest that two-year institutions are in the midst of a 
metamorprios-'s. Inventory information on student age distribution reveals that 
only one-third of all credit students were under 21 years of age. The average 
age, respectively, was 29 urban* 28 suburban and 27 rural. Over half of these 
students were between the ages of 22 and 40 years. 

Percfc^^jtage 

Age 4i!t#r4^1 total for a11 settings 

22-25 • 24.1 

26 - 30 20.9 
31 - 40 22.5 

The results of these data in urban and suburban settings has some 
important ramifications for policymakers in academia, cc rate offices, and 
state and federal agencies. Increasingly* the two-year college is becoming the 
educational institution of choice for the 22-40 year old — that age bracket 
1:hat is most upwardly mobile in their occupations. These are not the 
traditional 18-22 year old college students of 15-20 years ago. Hence, the 
on-going interdependency of work and education has become more pronounced at 
urban and suburban community colleges. That is, in these settings a clear 
linkage exists between education/training and career/human resource 
development and the contributions of employees to enrollment stability. 
Moreover, other data from this study indicate that colleges are increasingly 
benefiting from the private sector through cash, equipment, and materials 
donations, and even from contributions to faculty development. 

If this trend were to hold true throughout the nation it would leave very 
few areas in two-year colleges safe from alteration, for what the data reveal 
Is the convergence of two very Important trend lines into one that has the 
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lilcelihood of creating a hew syhthissis of major importance for the whole 
nation. We are not just talking about basic changes in a certain stratum of 
postsecondary institutions to accbmmodatis a new student sub-group. This new 
student is in the majority, and this student also happe-^'s to be the backbone 
of the economy and the backbone of the tax base. In short, the twin destinies 
of community colleges and American workers appear to be intertwined in a 
symbiotic relationship of major proportions. In the words of Dale Parnell , 
president of the AACdC, "Cbmrnunity college^ could well be on their way to 
becoming the modern equivalent of the public land grant universities and 
agricultural exLinsion agencies. They will do for the information age what 
the land grant universities did for an agricultural and industrial age^" 

— - _ 

The latter development in ^ ican postsecondary education impacted a 

predominantly agrarian society in such a way as to make the nation the most 

productive agricultural system in the world. The present challenge facing 

America is the transition from an industrial economy the challenge of 

maintaining industrial competitiveness and worker productivity in the face of 

an equally competitive world economy. The data indicated that community 

colleges are an increasingly critical component in educating Americans for 

entry level occupations. The data also indicate that the colleges are a 

critical component in an dn-gding process of education and training that is 

necessary for skill maintenance and/dr occupational mobility. In ishort^ 

conmunity colleges appear to be the key educational element in maintaining 

/berican economic competitiveness. 




Dr. W. Edwards Deiriing^ wbrld-rehowned statistical consul t'lnt^ who after 

World War II taught the Japanese how to produce high-qual i ty> low-cost 

products, tells us: 

The community colleges must do it. They are a^i've to their 
customers^ They are learning how they can heU dustry in 
their communities. They must work together beeaose there are 
a lot of pfdblems that are common to all communities. I 
believe [they] holds the key to teaching American industry 
what must take place. 

Given the significance of such an alignment of destinies, community, 
technical, and junior colleges may find it useful to re-think the 
appropriateness of many of their structures for serving ^ e "infcrmation age" 
needs of employees and employers i For example, the emergence of the older 
student must raise large questions about the very life cycle and ta^.1:: 
operations of the college. Has the Carnegie unit of credit measurement become 
obsolete for a student body reflecting varying <evels of advanced educatiorcil 
and skills development? How and where do college administrators schedule 
classes to meet the educat' -nal needs of the dominant student group? More 
importantly* who pays for oyee training — the student, the state, the 
employer, or some combina .on d the aforementioned? What is the role of 
finar Jal aid in employee education/training? Does th. federal government 
have a stake in the overall competence of a trained workforce? If so, what 
are the appropriate roles from the Departments of baboi , eommercei and 
Education in facilitating national policy and programs? In short, there are 
significant emerging issues that will require close attention from 
pol icymakers. 

As indicated earlier* community economic profile data were difficult to 
obtain. Many colleges had very little idea beyond rough estimates as to the 
texture of their economic community. It was the rare college that was able to 
identify the major employers of their communities let alone employer education 
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tra1 ng needs. In this sense, many colleges do not appear to have 
appreciated the notion that they can play a key ca uytic role in the economic 
development of their communities — a role that places a priority on se:rving 
the needs of those already present in the economic community. Such a strategy 
puts a premium on holding on to what you have. Yet, such a strategy eennot be 
accomplished without a thorough knowledge of what constitutes the local 
economic community along with the creation of a needs assessment profile. It 
Was dust such a data base that the inventory was attempting to tap. The 
usefulness of such information can be implied from the results of the 
inventory. 

The rough data submitted by colleges did construct a profile expected in d 
comparison of rural, urban, and suburban communitieSc The mass of industry 
increases with the population. However, all areas seemed to have a mix of 
employers. It appeared thav this mix of employers might be considered a 
pccitive attribute in terms of an institutional service strategy. Co"; leges 
could use the shopping center approach by allowing large employers to anchor 
their programs. They could then meld together smell empldyerr> into various 
groups based upon common need. Such a strategy could stimulate the needed 
critical mass for program delivery and it could also maximize the creation and 
use of faculty, space* materials, and equipment. 

Reversing the strategy, a thorough knowledge of the local corporate 
profile could be the building block for a community college consortia approach 
to training/education for nationdVinterhational companies. Colleges with 
similar programmatic strengths arid objectives could market themselves 
collectively as viable training networks to be used by appropriate national 




and regional contpaniies. The ;id-Arnerica Training Network (ten Great Lakes 
community colleges) and the Gulf Coast Consortia (Texas) are good examples of 
such a strategy. General Ftotors, Ford, Campbell Soup, and Motorola are but a 
few of the increasing number of national companies that are eager to use 
community colleges in their training strategies. Urban, suburban^ and rural 
colleges respectively reported the presance in their communities of 
national/international employers at the 50 percent, 31 percent, and 13 percent 
levels respectively. Clearly^ the networking potisntial exists for 
collaborative training on a large scale across these community-based 
institutions. 

In moving from the realm of potential collaboration to that of actual 
levels of collaboration the inventory results again displayed a weakness. 
Only 31 of the 54 institutions responded to questions pertaining to 
college/industry partnership training. A higher response rata was desirable 
in order to compare accurately the actual activity level against potential 
activity level. What the data reveal are a substantial amount of 
col 1 aboratioii among all respondir?g institutions. These 31 institutions 
reported working with 6S0 firms covering 26.J96 affected employees. However, 
the bulk of the work was being done in the urban setting (^50 firms - 20,804 
employees). The surprise was that the suburban activity rate was not nearly 
as robust (167 firms - 2,934 employees). In contrast, the rural respondents 
only served 33 firms, but those firms accounted for 1,353 employees. 

What is striking is the comparison of reported suburban activity level 
with the suburban economic profile. Notwithstanding the data flaws in the 
comnunity economic profile* the suburban institutions appear to be operating 
much below the market capacity of their service areas. Collectively, suburban 
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ihshltutiohs reported the existisnce of iacbnbmic activity that was comparable 
to urban sites. For example, suburban/urban comparisons on the number of 
employees for heavy and light industries tell ah interesting story. 



Employees in Heavy Industry 
(Percentages) 

Urban Suburban 
Over 3,000 64.7 56.3 
300D - 2,000 11.8 12.5 
500 - 999 11.8 25.0 



Employees in Light Industry 
(Percentages) 

Urban Suburban 
Over 3,000 50.0 57.1 
IdOd - 1999 5.0 14.3 
100 - 499 20.0 14.3 



In terms of the presence of employees in the high tech, service, and 
retail industries, the suburban institutions, with one major exception, report 
the highest levels of employees within their service area. (The r^/xception is 
high tech industries with over 3*000 employees.) In short, the suburban 
institutions appear to have substantial growth capacity in the area of 
contracted employee education and training. 



The promise woven into such collaboration is apps ^ ^'rough the data 
involving training support, work release time, instructional site, faculty, 
and equipment use. This information reflects a pattern of college/employe^^ 
relationships that are increasingly symbiotic. First, tiie importance of 
training and education to emplcyers is underscored by the indicated financial 
conSitmehts in the inventory. Full subsidization of job related instruction 
by employers was reported at the following levels: urban 48.0 percent > 
suburban 50.0 percent, and rural 62.5 percent. These data imply that training 
subsidization is well on its way to becoming a formalized strategy to induce 
employee development. It is noteworthy that the rural colleges in the study 
benefited at a higher rate than other sites. This may indicate a greater 
employer reliance on two-year colleges in rural areas. 
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Easily obscured in this particular data is what appears to be an emerging 
hew consensus on employee (post-service) training as the prime responsibility 
of the employer. It is in the employer's best interest to maintain a 
well-trained work force; therefore, it is the employer's responsibility to pay 
the cost inherent in such an investment. However, this burden is considerably 
lessened when employers collaborate with public colleges. The full costs of 
subsidization are r-^duced with the contribution of public dollars. 
Increasingly, employee education and training is demanding ah employer 
commitment to a "life-long learning" model in order to maintain 
competitiveness. With the downturn in traditional student populations, these 
changes seem to create an optimal climate for the mutual benefit of two-year 
colleges and employers. The data suggest this scenario is already a strong 
treid across the nation. 

If a future national study substantiated this trend, the implications for 
decisionmakers could be fundamental. For example, strong national suppbrtihg 
documentation would Iudt at America has made a de facto commitnent to the 
concept of em^- education and training equal to the historical commitment 
to education and training. For traditional students, given the population 
demographics and the technologically driven changes in the workforce, there is 
good reason to predict that employee education and training could become the 
dominant force in two-year colleges. This would mean that, in addition to 
state dollars, educators and employers alike, would have a mutual interest in 
the status of federal tax credits for employee training. Furthermore, 
educators might want to give closer scrutiny to their formal structures ^ 
which* for the most part, a^e still shaped to service traditional student 
populations. 
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For example, half of the 814 course titles reported in the survey were 
taught at the p^ant site for rural, urban, and suburban institutions; When 
other off-campus sites for employee coursework are added, the campus becomes 
the preferred site for about a third of the time. Rural colleges are slightly 
higher on main campus usage. If such coursework represents the wave of the 
future, then policymakers may want to rethink their campus capital budget. 
There are other issues and areas to ponder as policymakers begin to fully 
appreciate the scope of employer/college collaboration. 

Again, the data may be a useful glimpse into the future. Over one-half of 
the employees in the inventory received work-release time. This trend was 
strongest 'in urban and rural settings. Acknowledging the fact that we are 
only talking about five institutions, it is still intriguiny to notci that 
work-release time occurred at a 71.4 percent rate in the rural settings. 
Subsidization and work-release time are substi.^nti ve corr^^nts from those few 
employers regarding the importance of human resour^ ent to their 

operations* 

Additional data reinforce this viewpoint. Respondents indicated that 
employers were a major source for instructional equipment and instructional 
materials Again, the rural institutions appeared to reflect the highest 
degree of collaboration. 



£qu4pme4it Soiirce 
(percent) 



Company Other 
55.6 00.0 



Company 0" ar College 
45.5 9.0 45.5 



Instructional Material Source 
(percent) 



Rural 



College 
44.4 



Suburban 



44.5 
33.3 



11.1 
22.2 



-4.5 



35.0 



25.0 
16.7 



40.0 
61.1 



Urban 



44.5 



22.2 
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From the standpoint of equipment, fM college contribution is constant 
through the different siter. fu^-i^va^ ♦ u-ban ahd suburban institutions seem to 
be better able to find oth*:; .-c^i'- 't the provision of equipment. It is 
not clear what drives the decision kc^ ; ^f: ^other" Gquipient sources. 
Regarding instrcctioral materials ;> 'o*;^er* sources" remain an important a>'enue 
for instructional support. Urban ^.c^' ges appear to be in a much better 
position to provioa their own instructional materials, but they still seek 
significant adovtlonal support. 

Significant private sector contributions at^o are being felt in the 
faculty personnel area, edmpany personnel are used as faculty 25 percent of 
the time by rural and suburban colleges. Evan the urban colleges use private 
sector instructors for 14.8 percent of their company courses. On the other 
hand, all institutions reported using part-time honcompany faculty almost 
equally. This wou.d seem to support a nationwide trend in college staffing to 
deliver substantial amounts of instruction through part-time faculty. 
Questions regarding this group remain. For example — Is this population 
biased in the direction of occupetional/vocatiohal education and training as 
opposed to traditional transfer curriculums? If so, how many of these 
instructors come from the private sector? 

There is another area of observation regarding the growth in 
employer/college collaboration. The respondents indicated significant 
willingness to fashion degree generating credits for employee courses. 
However, the data in this area revealed a significant difference in the way 
urban and suburban colleges appK credit as contrasted to the rural cell igcs. 
The fOTjiner se?^m more amenable to granting credit for employee education/ 
training and more amenable to applying that credit to both associate degrees 




and certiftcates. This means that the Urban arid suburban iristitdtioris appear 
to be more active in applying the traditional collegiate legitimizing function 
to employee instruction. By extension ^ it also means that urban and suburban 
iristitutions , and to a lesser extiaht rural ihsti tutioPo , are playing a 
isignificant ^ole in moving the associate degree/certificate into the work 
place as requirements for keeping jobs and advancing in them. 

the last item to be, considered is the college collaboration generated by 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). the overarching impression given by 
these data is that the responding community colleges (70 percent) are involved 
in such activity. Clearly, the active institutions in this category are the 
colleges in the suburban and urban population centers. This is not 
surprising^ but the differential between urban and suburban "institutional 
program costs" and "individuals served" is intriguing. Suburban institutions 
received twice as much "other funding" ($1.9 million vs. $997i278) to serve 
approximately 2,500 fewer participants chan their urban counterparts. "Other 
funding" consisted of collapsing together state, local, company, and 
miscellaneous categories. Federal dDlssrs received among the institutions in 
different locations were more in line WTtn one another, but even there the 
suburban sites received $22;,u:^0 mrpt than ii7b3n institutions. It would be 
useful to track these findings in a national study with thought toward sifting 
out the "other funding sources" category. 

In conclusion, the results of this inventory indicate that responding 
two-year colleges r .zt extremely rich and varied experiences with respect 
to employee education and training. In that sens3, the very strength of these 
institut-^ons, their community orientation, makes t^:em very difficult to 
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categorize and assess. More importantly^ this particular sample cf colleges 
is fzr too small to risk generalizations for the breadth of the commiifiity 
college field. However, this sample is large enough and contains enbjgh 
significant institutions to draw al;tent1on to some trends and developments. 
The greatest concern generated from this study is the difficulty in obtain 1:9 
consistent and qualitative data in this area across innf; : .'jhicns . This raises 
serious questions with respect to a national fol 1 ow-i/j. However, the results 
of this inventory leave no do«;bt that a foJlbw-up study would be an essential 
addition to the growing bo» • - literature on col lege/erifrl oyer collaboration. 

GGMetUSIONS 

The present study examined in detail selected commun : ty college 
partnerships with business/industry. No attempt was made to select a 
representative collection of two-year colleges, the survey confirms the 
findings of the previous study (Day, 1985) that the nation's community, 
technical, and junior colleges are working cooperatively with area 
business/industries to provide general and specialized training programs for 
their employees. The training needs of a vast majority of area industries are 
being met through these colleges. For these institutions, an average of 21 
companies in colleges service districts had collaborative arrangements with an 
institution in one year. The extent of this collaboration is confirmed by the 
fact that almost all institutions had established industrial advisory 
committees for their degree programs. Also, the institutions work closely 
with -^e industries by providing academic credit to employees participating in 
work-related courses. The companies, in turn^ strengthen this cooperation by 
prov1'-;:rig subsidies for their employees and offering plant training sites, 
instructors, equipment, and instructional materials to the institutions to 
provide training pro:,rams. 



OBSERVATIONS 

According to the studyi successful cdllabdrations between community 
colleges and business/industry exist today. But there are some concerns with 
respect to the completion of the inventory. At some inst t ;t lonrv , there is a 
lack of accurate data on noncredit students. The colleges need to refine 
their methodologies for cbllectihg and maintaining information pertaining to 
business/industry collaboration. - 

Aside from the above, there are a number of programirH*?tic recommendations 
related to community college/business/industry collaborations: 

1- Data suggest that a lar^^ percentage cf institutions work 

with a number of industries that provide work-release time in order to enhance 
employee participation in college-sponsored programs. It is recommended that 
colleges that participated in this type of program should develop close 
working relationships with local industries. 

2c The benefits of using company equipment and materials 

need to be explored further. In urban and subL'rban institutions: ^ a higher 
percentage use their own equipment and materials rather than the company's. 
It appears that rural community colleges are successful in this regard. A 
higher level of competition from four-year colleges and universities in urban 
and suburban areas presents an obstacle for equipment donation from the 
companies. A well coordinated effort should be put forth to convince 
companies to share their equipment. 




3i Most institutions reported awarding credit for studies 

completed in work-study^ cooperative education, apprenticeship training^ and 
military training programs. In addition to continuing to award credit for 
these activities, community colleges need to develop a comprehensive plan to 
mainstream working adults who bring with them a vast portfolio of work-related 
learning experiences that could be documented and av/arded appropriate college 
credit. 

4. The study revealed that ? majority of the institutions 
had established industrial advisory committees for each program. These 
efforts Should be continued and maintaine:! for planning, refining, and 
accountability purposes, 

5, rt appears that th-?: heydays of new capital construction 
for laboratories and instructional classrooms are over. Due to declining 
enrollments and the resultant availaoility of laboratories and classrooms, the 
contmun-'^y colleges should give serious consideration to bringing in employees 
fy^om ir'jMStrial sites and providing them appropriate learning experiences. 

6, Community colleges need to place strong emphasis on 
custo^nizing courses and programs for the market rather than simply repackaging 
existing curricula. 

7. Emphasis should be placed on offering courses/programs 
for both credit and noncredit. 
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8' The office of business/industry coordinator should be 

independent i> . .3 continuing education unit. In most cases * economic 
development prbgr.ims are successful when the coordinator is in direct contact 
with the college president and when industries recognize that there is a clear 
and direct institutional contact to accommodate their needs, 

9. l\r\ integrated student support services system should be 
developed to effectively serve this new emerging population, the services, 
among other things, should includ? ••j?^.i..:^sme:nt, advising, counseling, tutoring, 
family services, and ch*:''^ 

10. The results show that the female population is emerging 
as a new work force in business and industry. The women are entering 
nontraditional career areas. College staff need to reflect this trend in 
their services. Further, colleges should develop programs and services 
appropriate to the population. Colleges should, at the ^ame time, work 
closely with their employer community to prepare them for entering all phases 
of the job market. 

11. Faculty-industrial exchange programs should be developed 
to enhance and facilitate program development and faculty development 
opportunities. 
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In Searck-of 



Executive Summary 

A national survey of community, technical, andjunior colleges, con- 
ducted for the American AssociaMon of Community and junior 
Colleges (AACJC) and t xe Association of Community College 
Trustees ( ACCT), reveals the nature and extent of partnerships that exist 
between colleges and two significant community entities: business/in- 
dustry and high schools. The results of this jstudy provide valuable in- 
formation that can help determine future program needs and re- 
quirements for. technical assistance to these drganizations. 

. Out of the 1,219 colleges surveyed, 770 responded, an overall response 
rate of 63.2 percent. The highlights of the results are given below. 

College Chairactenstics 

• Among the r^pondents^ 78 percent represent community/junior col- 
leges; 14 percent technical colleges; and the remaining represent other 
types_of institutions. 

• 55 percent of the respondents are located in urban and suburban areas 
while 45 percent are located iu rural areas. 

• 56 percent of the colleges reported they are governed by appointed 
board members and the remaining 47 percent are governed by locally 
elected members. 

Business, Indus^, Labor Council (BIG) 

• 41 percent of the respondents have established Business, Industry, 
Labor Councils on their campuses. 

• 76 percent of those who said they have established BICs have done 
so on a formal basis. 

• Nearly one-fourth of the_colleges house the BICs on their campuses. 

• About one-third of the BICs are funded publicly; one-tenth receive 
both public and private funding, and over one-half have no funding 
to support their councils. 

• About one-half of all the respondents who reported receiving sup- 
port receive it from federal and state funding sources; corporations 
support nearly 17 percent of the councils. 

Private indttstry Council (PIC) 

• Two-thirds of all respondents indicated that they participate in the 
area Private Industry Council. 

4 
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Community College Partnerships 



Bttsihess/Industry Coordination 

• Two-tMrds of the respondents have appointed business/industry 
coordiuatofs on their campuses. 

Large Private Sector Employer Training 

• Nearly threB-fourths oif ail resjK>ndents said they offer employee Sain- 
ing programs for large private sector employers. 

• Nearly 41 percent of all respondents offer customized training; 28 
percent provide job-specificf training; 14 percent offer generic train- 
ing; and nine percent provide all three types of training. 

• 30 percent of all respondents provide employee training programs 
for jnajor, local labor lihiohs. 

• 78 percent of the respondents reported offering training at plant/ 
business sites: 

• 35 percent of the respondents reported contract training as the main 
source of funding for their cooperative efforts with local business; 
31 percent reported income from tuition; 23 percent indicated state 
grants as a method of supporting these activities; 10 percent of the 
respdndents listed federal grants as a source of support. 

• 68 percent of the respondents reported that their training is subsidized 
by state and/pr local funding. 

• 26 percent of the respondents provided contract training for the area 
employment security system. 

Public Sector Employers 

• Three-fourths of ail raspondents reported that they offer training for 
public sector employees^ More urban and suburban colleges (80 per- 
c_ent) engage in such training than do institutidhs located in rural areas 
(70 percent). 

• Nearly brie-half of all the public employee training provided bv the 
respondents is for the employees of city and ccuntv governm'ents. 
Training employees of school districts is second (23 percent); 11 per- 
cent of the respbriderits train state government employees. 

Small Business Support 

• 83 percent of the respondents reported providing small business sup- 
port beyond traditional credit course work. 
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• Dne-thifd oiF all respondents who provide support to small business 
offer it in the form of short-term workshops/seminars; 23 percent of 
the respondents offer short courses; 19 percent of the respondents 
offer technical assistance. 

• Nearly two-thirds of all respondents reported offering small business 
support services in credit form. 

High Schobi/College PartnersRips 

• Nearly nine out of ten respondents said they have collaborative ar- 
rangements with the high schools -in their areas. 

• More than Iwo-thirds of the colleges reported offering credit courses 
to local high school students; one-tenth offer non-credit courses; and 
over one-fifth reported offering both credit and non-credit courses 
tp high school students. 

• 30 percent of the respondents reported having advanced placement 
programs; 29 parcent have articulated some of their courses with the 
schools; 13 percent share facultiesj 11 percev\t indicated that thejr have 
cooperative program enrollments; and 11 percent reported that they 
share facilities with iocai schools. 



Economic Development Offices 

• 80 percent of the colleges reported involvement with !ocal and state 
economic development offices. 

• 52 percent of all respondents reported cooperative programs With both 
local and state economic development offices; 34 percent reported 
such relationships with only local offices; and 14 percent reported 
involvement with state econoniic development offices only. 

• Nearly one-half of all responcients reported providing technical 
a*=c:stance to econonr^.ic development offices. 
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APPENDIX B 



DIRECTORY OF RESPONDENTS 



Ba^ De Moc eommanity College 
Escanaba, MI 49829 
(906) 786-5802 

6611 ege ofS. Idaho 

P.O. Box 1238 

Twin Falls ^ ID 83303-1238 
(208) 733-9554 

Illinois Central College 
East Pedriai IL 61635 
(309) 694-5436 

Jamestown Community' College 
525 Falconer Street 
Jamestown, NY 14701 

(716) 655-5220 

N. Dakota State School 
WahpetoJi^ 4ND 58075 
(701) 671-2249 

Northern Essex Comm. College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
(617) 374-0721 

Williamsport Area Comm. Coll. 
1005 Third Street 
Williamsport, PA 17701-9981 

(717) 326-3761 

Ashuntuk Comm. Coll ere 
P.O. Box 68 
Enfield, Conn. 06820 
(203) 745-1603 

Catonsville Com. Coll. 
800 South Rolling Rd. 
Catonsville, Mb 21228 
(301) 455-4777 



RESPONDENT 
James Peterson 



N. Robert Wright Jr. 



Dr. Gerald Holzhauer 



Rose M. Scott 



Alvin C. Eckre 



Dr. Ann Marie Delaney 



Kathryn Marcel lo 



Brian Rivard 



P. Michael Carey 



HTbE 

Dean of Student Services 



Dir. of Admissions & Rec. 



Dir. Academic Support Serv. 



dir. Dev. Center for Bus. 



Dir. of Admiss. Services 



Research Director 



Dir. of Inst. Research 



Registrar 



Assoc. Dean-Coht. Ed. 
Career Prog. & Comm. 
Services 
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SUBURBAN (cont'd) 

651 lege of Dupage 

22 nd Street and baintiert Road 

Glen Ellyn, It 60137 

(312) 858-28ee 

Cbtnnuhlty College of Rhode Island 
400 East Avenue 
Warwickj, RI 02886 
(401) 825-1000 

Dekalb Community College 
495 N. Indian Creek Drive 
eiarkston, GA 30021 
(404) 299-4093 

Belaware Teehhieal & Comm. College 
P.O. Box 897 
Dover DE 19903 
(302) 736-3732 

Dundalk Community College 
7200 Sollers Point Road 
Baltimore, MD 21222 
(301) 522-5709 

Ft. Steilcoom Copunlty Collige 
9404 112th Street East 
Puyallup, HA 98373 
(206) 848-9331 

Bagersiown dr. College 

751 Roblhwood Dr. 

Bagerstowri, HD 21740 
(301) 790-2800 

Henry Ford Comm. College 
5101 Evergreen 
Dearborn, MI 48128 

(313) 271 "2750 

Mt. Hood Coinmuhlty College 
26000 SE Stark 
Greshara,^ OR 97030 
(503) 667-7312 

Haeomb CdnSnunl ty Col 1 ege 
44575 Garfield Road 
Mount Clemens j MI 48044 
(313) 285-2052 



lESPJOHBENT 



Gary Riee 



Richard Anderson 



TITLE 



Dir. Research and Planning 



Good. B/I Programs 



Bermah E. Johnson Dir. Research & Plarihirig 



Anthoney Digenakis 



Assist? to Pres. for 
Specialized Training. 



Dr. k. Rajasekhara Dir. Research & Grants 



Martin bind 



M. Parsons 



Coord, of Special Projects 



Dean of Instruction 



J. Michael Meade 



Barbara Updegraff 



Edward F. Breen 



Dir. of Research 
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SHBHRBA8 {cont'd) 

Middlesex Geunty College 
Hobdbrldge Avenue 
Edison^ ft] Q8818 
(261) 548-6000 

SoFthern Virginia Comm. College 
4001 Wakef i el d Chape 1 Road 
Annandale, VA 22003 
(703) 323-3129 

Northampton Copunlty College 
3835 Green Pond Road 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 
(215) 861-5456 

Orange City Cbminunity College 
115 South Street 
Hiddletown, NY 10940 
(914) 343-1121 XI 050 

P'lma Community College 
1225 North 10th Ave. 
Tucson, AZ 85705 
(602) 884-6666 

Pitt Comnunity Cdllege 
P.O. Box Brawer 7Q07 
Greenville,^ NC 27834 
(919) 756-3130 

Pueblo Community College 
900 W. Orihan Avenue 
PueblOi CO 81004 
(303) 549-3331 

St. Inst, at Memphis 
5983 Macon Cove 
Memphis, TN 38134 
(901) 377-4235 

WestarR Cbrarauhity Cdllege 
P.O. Box 3649 
Fort Smith, AR 72903 
(501) 785-4241 

URBAN 

Anchorage Community College 
2533 Providence Ave. 
Anchorage i AK 99508 
(907) 786-1654 



RESPOHDENT 



TITLE 



Dr. Madan Capoor Dir. Research 4 Plaririirig 



Office of Institutional 
Research 



James G. Kennedy Dir. Research & Planning 



Gail Mee 



Carl 



Jack Robinson 



Dir. Iristitutiorial Research 



B/I Coordinator 



Coord. Cooperative Skills 



Dr. barry Moorman Dean of Adult & Cont. Ed. 



Cheryl A. Bingham Mgr. Spec. Projects 



Sahdi Sanders 



Dir. Continuing Education 



Dr. Loretta Seppanen Dir. Institutional Research 
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COLLEGE NAME 



RESPONDENT 



TITLE 



ItRBftN (cont'd) 

6ity College of Sari Francisco 
50 Phelan Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94112 
(415) 239-3000 

edmm. Coll^ of Allegheny Co. 
800 Allegheny Ave. 
Pittsburgfii PA 15233 
(412) 323^2323 

Coniunity College of Philadelphia 
1700 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
(215) 751-8029 

Coirtnuhity College of Spokane 
N 1810 Greene Street 
Spokane^ WA 99203 
(509) 459-3779 

Central Piedmont Conmi. College 

P.O. Box 35009 

Charlotte, Me_ 28235 
(704) 373-6633 



Larry Brdussal 
Shirley Kelly 



Diana L. Sniyrl 



Chicago City -Wide College 
420 N. Habash Ave. 
Suite 703 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 670-0436 

Cuyahoga Community College 

700 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
(216) 348-4776 

Dallas Crity. Comm. College Dist. 

701 Elm,_Suite 200 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 746-2449 



Thomas R. Howks 



F. Leigh Hales 



Otto A. Lockee 



Sandra Foster 



John W. Pruitt 



Eastern Iowa Coim. College 
2804 Eastern Ave. 
Davenport, lA- 52803 
(319) 322-5015 

El Paso Community College 
P.O. Box 2Q5UQ__ 
El Paso, TX 79998 
(915) 534-4038 



Gary Mohr/Teresa 



bean-Admiss. S Records 
Dean of instruction 



Dir. Training & Econ. Dev. 



Assistant to President 



Assistant Dean B/I 



V.P. Corp. Services 



Executive Dir. B/I 



Institutional Planning & 
Research 



Career & Cont. Ed. Assist. 



E. Iowa B/I Center 



Dr. Josef ina Veloz Dir. Institutional Eval. 
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COLLEGE NAME 



RESPONDENTS 



-TittE 



URBAN (cont'd) 

Fashion Inst. Tech^ 
227 West 27th Street 
New Yorlc, NY 10001 
(212) 760-7672 

Florida Jr. College 
101 Best State Street 
Jacksonville, PL 32202 
(904) 633-8284 



Or. 6. Appignani 



V.P. for Development 



Honolulu Cqpiunit^ College 
874 Dillingham Blvd. 
Honolulu, HI 96817 
(808) 845-9122 

Kansas Coiiin. College 
7259 State Ave. 
Kansas City. KS 66212 
(913) 334-1100 XI 65 

Maricopa Cty. Comm. College 
3910 E. Van Burek 
Phoenix AZ 85634 
(602) 267-4473 

Metropoli^tah Conin. College 
3822 Sammi t Road 
Kansas etty,M0 64111 
(816) 756-0220 

Metropolitan tech. 
P. 0. BOX 3777 
Omaha, NE 68103 
(402) 449-8417 

Miami -Dade Corinuriity College 
950 N.W^2Qth Street 
Miami, PL 33127 
(304) 347-4133 

Minneapolis Cornm. College 
1501 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, MN 55409 
(612) 341-7022 

Peralta Comm. College Distr. 
333 E. Eight Street 
Oakland, CA 94606 
(415) 466-7314 



Dr. James R. Meyers Dean Occupational Ed. 



Walter P. S..Chun 



G. F. Dietrich 



John Lewis 



Charles F. Henry 



Henry Wm. Pliske 



William Succop 



C. M. Heel an 



McKinley Williams 



Dir. Special Programs 



Dir. Community Education 



Coord. B/I Training Service 



Dir. High Tech. Training 
Resource Center 



Dir. Coll. Planning & Dev. 



Dean-Occupational Ed. 



Assoc. Dean of Instruction 



Dir. Research Plan, i Dev. 
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CebbESE NAME 



RESPONDENT 



TITLE 



ORBAM (cont'd) 



Portland CbiSii. College Chris Meyers Coord. Program Mktgi 

12000 S.W. 49th Ave. 
Portland, OR 97219 
(503) 244-6111 

Rancho Santiago Cjjimi. College Paul Amorino Coord. Occ. Ed., Spec. 

17th & Bristol Streets 
Santa Aha, CA 92706 
(714) 667-3497 

Sinclair Conmunity College Elizabeth klauk 
444 Third Street 
Dayton, OH 45402 
(513) 226-2854 

State Tech Inst, at Knoxville Lormie Butler 
P.O. Box 19802 
5908 Lyons View Drive 
Knoxville, TN 37939-2802 
(615) 584-6103 

Valencia Conmunity College Dr., Thomas d. Rioley Assist. V. P. for 

P.O. Box 3028 Institutional Services 

Orlando, FL 32802 

(305) 299-5000 



Dir.^ Inst. Research s 
Information Systems 

Dir. Institutional Research 
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KEEPING AMERICA WORKlNS INDUSTRY TRAlNlNS INVENTQRY 

Please contact James Mckenney (202) 293-70S0 with any questions regarding the 

survey. . ; 

(Please prints ) 

I. GENERAL 

1. Name of college:,, ^ 

2. FIGE Code No. : 



3. Name of staff completing this" survey:. 
Title: 



Address: 



P'hone : 4^ 



) 



II. CREDIT ENRSbtJdERT (Fall 1984) 
S. Number PTE 



Total headcouht 



6. 



Percentage (%) of that headcount taking occupational /technical 
courses 



7. Enrolled: 

8. Employed: 

9. Sex: 
10. Ethnic: 



11. Age: 



^ Total 



% Total 



% Male 



^ Caucasian 



% Hispanic 



% Asian 



% under 21 



% 26 to 3d 



% 41 to 50 



% over 60 



12. The average age is 



J, Part-time 
% Part-time 



Jt Fall-r ine 



% Full-time 



% Female 

% Black 

2 Native American 

% Other 



_% 22 to 25 
% 31 to 40 



% 51 to 60 
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III. N0l\i-CREblt^MR0tiMEHiSafa11 

13. NuiJiber 

14. Percent registered in occupational /technical courses 1 

15. Employed: % Total _% Part-time % Full-time 

16. Sex: % Male ^ Female 

17. Ethnic: % Caucasian % Black 

t Hispanic * Native American 

% Asian - % Qther 

18. ^ge: % under 21 22 to 25 

_% 26 to 30 * 31 to 40 

% 41 to 50 % 51 to 60 

% Over 60 

19. the average age i s 

iV. TE4;HWICAb AND VOCAIiflBAt. PROGRAMS 

20. Number of occupational programs leading to an associate degree: 

NuiJter of occupational programs leading to a certificate:^ . — 

Does each degree program have an Advisory eonmittee from Industry f 
yes " 0 

21. What occupational degree programs enroll the greatest numbers of 
employees from given firms? List four or five. 

Program HSL 

a a. 

j-.-— b. _ 

l\ ^- 

e. e-- — 

22. What fomal arrangements does the college make for awarding credit i'or 
work-related experience? 

A) Cooperative Education i'es _^ 

B) Work Study yes__^ no 

C) National Guide for Training Programs yes__ no 

(American Council on Education) 



D) Apprenticeship Prdcrcm Training j^e s no_^ 

E) Non-Apprentice Industry training ye s h6_ 

F) Military Training ye s rio_ 

6) Other ye s _ no_ 

Identify;^ — 



If the collefe does offer credit for work-related experience, what is the 
maximuni nunber of credits that may be obtained? 

TRAN^ER-PR^RAMS 

23. tist the four institutions to which most of the students who are pursuing 
baccalaureate degrees transfer: 

a. - -- 

b. 

c. 

d. 

24. Approximately percent of students transferred to 4-year 
institutions in 1983? 

25. Of the total accepted for transfer by 4-year institutions, what nimiber 
were degree graduates in occupational /technical fields? 

26. Hhat was the total himber of your students transferring to 'J-year 
ihstitutiohs ih 1983^ regardless of whether they completed a degree or 
certificate program with your college? 

27. Of your current (1984) total student population^ how many have completed 
degree programs alnsaci|y? (If 1984 data are not available, please 
substitute 1983 numbers.) 

Degre e tear 

- Associate Degree 



Bachelor's Degree 



Master's Degree 



P hD Degree 



3 
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VI- £OMmmm economig profile 



Checic the characteristics in each column that best describe the economic/industrial 
community in which your college operates: 



Heavy Industry —— Over 3,000 Employees Over 20 

2,000-3,000 Employees 10-19 

1,000-1,999 Employees 5-9 

500-999 Employees 1-4 

100r499 Employees None 

50-99 Emplgyees _ 

Under 50 Employees 



Light Industry — — Over 3,000 Employees Over 20 

; 2,000-3,000 Employees lDrl9 

^ 1, 000*1, 999 Empl^oyees 5-9 

^ 500-999 Employees 1-4 

100^499 Employees None 

50-99 Employees 

Under 50 Employees 



High Over 3,000 Employees Over 20 

Technology ' 2,000-3,000 Employees 10rl9 

~~ 1 , 000^1 , 999 Empl byees 5-9 

500-999 Employees 1-4 

100r499 Employees None 

50-99 Employees 

Under 50 Employees 



Service Over 3,000 Employees Over 20 

2,000-3,000 Employees lQrl9 

1 , 000-1 , 999 Empl byees 5-9 

^ 500-999 Empl byees 1-4 

^ 100-499 Emplc^ees None 

50-99 Employees 

Under 50 Employees 



Retail Over 3,000 Employees Over 20 

2,000-3,000 Employees 10-19 

1 ,000-1 ,999 Empl byees 5-9 

500-999 Empl byees 1-4 

_ ■_ 100-499 Employees None 

_ - 50-99 Employees 

tinder 50 Employees 



Other Over 3^000 Employees Over 20 

2,00b-3j000 Employees 10-19 

1^000-1,999 Employees 5-9 

500-999 Employees 1-4 

-—— 100-499 Employees None 

■ - ■■ 50-99 Employees 
Under 50 Employees 
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1. Independent local ownership 

Regional based corporate 

&ibs1 diary 

Mitf onal 

intematlohal 

"^ Etc, 

2. Please list at least 3 of the private eonpanles Mith which you have on- 
going training progranS: 

Mawe of Coipany / Average Wo. of Tr^iinees/Year 

/ 

~~ _ — V — 

— ^ 



MILITARY corrnwcTS 

1. Does jfour college conduct formal educational training for service personnel 

at any nllltary base(s} located In your service area? yes n o 

If yes, list baseU): 



2. The largest military contract for 1984 was va'^ued at $ 



Thank yOu for yOUr assistance. Please return the form to: Dr. K. Rajasekhava, 
Director of Instltutlbhal Research and Grants, Oundalk Coninuhlty College. 
7200 Sollers Point Road, Oundalk, MO 21222 



S 
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COHPANY: (tfCQiRpiiiif Is nitlonil orjuUt- 
iliitionil, give diU only tor pUiiti liid/* 
or opertttons MfUiin your roiiegt 
dlftr'ct. Pteijf givi conpitv's full 
nuie and thf 9M <nd tltlevof both Its 
principjl afficir (CEOi in yoar diitrict 
m the seriiji* ejixiitive In cliirji 9f 
triihiiij. If p t^t i wltj-^iifi 
district, plcMe.pi.'Ovj^ c(npdsiti diti 
for ill yeor cojlegei.) 


1 

0 
1 

(k - 
- M 

0 c 

i! 


0 

h 

h 


1* 1 

Im 

Sot** 
|10q >^ 


mi 

f CnUf* 
3 u-F g g 


lit <n ^ g Ck 


O.^ I" If — 
M b ^ 


«_ » ^ V 

If ^ 
g w u^N 

1 9 


Fira 










3TP* 


— ifS 




ao 

iriiniin ijtcctiiivi 

Phone lluBber 




Firw - 

C£0 

IrsffliiH Executive 
Plione Iftiitifr 










Fa1l9 
— PirtiilJy , 
^0 subsiij/ 
3)TPA 


Yei 


-_^»0 


Fira 










Fully 


Yes 


Yes 
_No 


CEO-- - 
Trilning Eiecettve 
Plione nuaber 


Pirtliiiy 
-Jlo subsidy 
3TPA 


firi 

£Efl. . _ -. - 
Triining Deeotive 

Phoflt lluiber- 










ffiiir 

"lojubsldy 
"JTPA 


Yei 

3« 


Ym 



(3) Oupltcite tliii iheit is rnqr tins is necessinf to jive your coipieti list oif Rijor wployen^ per Instructions. 



(ei For eich fin you list, pleisi coipUti tlie 'course M* mMcI Is the second page of the survey Instment. 
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ERIC 



vilt. mm m 



uprecMtna pigcL Hn liuib«r|> j _ . FlwNm . - - 

ti$t for iicii fii up to tin toyoirraci thi_cjapir»'l mVmi m 'mij»m or wit rrequwiiy enroi leo. Liit lliS Jii mmm rinl of' 
(jir«ilMnt.ind provide current ettliuUs of coipiiv'i WfUjm enrolled in tin count, if such estliitei iri iviiliiilt. Ciitcic kn M m reipdnie 

' SricTi'IlT CouriTraS Soyrci of etjutpnt Soiirci of iHUriictton Instructor! m Coiiigt credit Cridit ippllij 
(CoipiQ pirn, (C<nptiV> Collejf) uUriiU. in court;. given. towird tjo-yeir 

leitt 



t; "TS ~ ^SegfiHr fscaity JjtpT^ 

"lii^yi ""£611«99 loll^ii ^b. PmoineJ _Jo _^_,Ciftlfitite 

■~*Otl»r "Itlur "Itiier PT neh-Cfl, f««* ^tii«r 
— ""Other 



t, PTut CcSpif" Wf^ niegimir ficulty __Jes -.Degree 

"li^ai College '"£flllese __Co. iersoitncl _^Ne ^^ertiflcite 

"llthtf "Ither ^Othtr ^PT non-Co, fee* __Other 



X PI«t Eoipai ^Eoapanif Tsguliniculv 

^ipi College College Co. Personnel _Jo , £trlificite 

^tSw "^ther ^tlicr flflfl-Co, fic* [[^^ther 

■*" ^ — Oth*r 



I "pfS "TowJ UwiPfiy ^segiiUr ficoltif ^ei __Oegfee 

3*1 lege College Cfl, Personnel _No ^Certificate 

^Jtiff _dt!ier -3^ ^*^'* — P^*"*' 

Otti^r 



IP Plm CMp?n5 __Coipa()y —ilegulir faculty ~T« - -Degree 

Cm^s "Tollege __College __Co. personnel Hj" 3*'^' '^'^**'* 

""Otlw "llther ^Otliar _PT non-Co. fic* __Oll)er 



J. ' TIS __eo«pifly _Coipm)f ^ReguliF.ficyjty lie? _Pegree.__.._ 

- -Ciipii College Colleje Co, personnel . _Ji ^^Certificate 

^^Itljer ^tlier ^tiier non-Co, fic.* -Othir 

" "Dther 



7. "Ubi 4«pifv ^oepiiiy _^Regylir facoity lei ^Degree . 

3«ipiii Hto^legi ^''''S* ^d. jiersonnel 3* __Certificate 

Other Other Other Pt ndn-Co. fac* _Jther 



« Part-tiw non-Company fKulty' ' 

jaj OuplicaU this sheet as lary tiies as necessary to lake your COUUSt LIST for eKh ca^us. 
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t TMlHIIIGIinOLVINGJmFUIIOIlK! 



1 

JTP* 

Pro(iru4it1i Description 

I - 


OitH 

-- -■ 


Bud9«t 

tatfli JTPA 




Huihir of tfitrilstratiiffi 
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ifi 0 ^ 
(/) 0 u 

» • i 
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APPENDIX D 



_ tIST OF UNDUPblGATED CBUBSES ... 

OFFERED BY PARTICIPATING COLLEGES TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



LOCATION 



COLLEGE NAME 



COURSE TITLE 



RURAL 



Bay Be Noc Conmianity College 
Escanaba» Michigan 49829 
(996) 786-5802 



lege of S. Idaho 
P.O. Box 1238 
Twin Falls» ID 83303-1238 
(208) 733-9554 



Jamestown Community College 
525 Falconer Street 
damestov#n. New York 14701 
(716) 665-5220 



N. Dakota State School 
Wahpeton, ND 58075 
(701) 571-2249 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Basic Industrial Hydraulics 
Blueprint Readi rig 
Electrical 

Iriteractlon Mgmt. Training 
Shop Math 
Wei d1 ng 

Accduritlrig 

Computer-related courses 

Economics 

Marketing 

Supervision 

Electric Trouble Shooting 
First Line Managers 
Genesis 2000 Training 

Mig Melding 

Production Manager Workshop 
Quality Trairiirig 
Special Woven Workshop 
Statistical Process Control 
Supervisory Trairiing Program 
Three Phase SeWing Project 

Computer Programming-BASIC 
Computer Trai ni ng 

Gegme trie Tolerance 

Introduction to Computers 
Plant Maintenance Mechanics 
Quality Control 
Wei di ng 
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LOCATION COLLEGE NAME 



COURSE TITLE 



RURAL 



Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, HA 01820 
{617) 374-0721 XI 99 



Wllliamsport Community College 
1005 W. Third Street 
Williamsport, PA 17701-9981 
(717) 326-3761 



SUBURBAM 



TOTAL RURAL 

College of Dupage 
22hd Street & Lambert Road 
Glen Ellyn^ IL 60137 
(312) 858-2800 



1. Cardiovascular System 

2. Childrens Literature 

3. Computer Literacy 

4. Creative Experience 

5. Gastrointestinal System 

6. Personal Computers 

7. Principles of Materials Mgmt. 

8. Problems of Early. Child Ed. 

9. Respiratory System 

10. Speech & Language 

11. Statistical Quality Control 

12. Tech Writing for Professional 

1. A. C. Theory & Applications 

2. Arc & Hel i arc Welding 

3. Auto Air Conditioning 

4. Basic Motor Control 

5. Basic Sheet Metal Fabrication 

6. D.C. Theory I Applications 

7. Electric Fundamentals 

8. Electric Motor Control 

9. Electronics Troubleshooting 

10. First Line Supervision 

11. Intro, to Microcomputers 

12. Intro, to Word Star 

13. Lotus 1-2-3 

14. Motor Control -2 

15. Statistieail Process Control 

16. Technical Math 

17. Technical Physics I 

18. Technical Physics II 

58 

1. Accounting for Manager 

2. Air Conditioning 

3. Allied Health Courses 

4. Basic Die Theory 

5. Basic Ind.^ Hydraulics 

6. Baisic Investment 

7. Blueprint Reading 

8. Child Care Development 

9. Comm. Skills for Managers 
10. Computer Basics for Managers 
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LbCATiON 



GObLEGE NAME 



COURSE TITLE 



SUBURBAN 



College of Dupage (cont'd) 



Dundalk Community College 
7200 Sollers Point Road 
Baltimore, Mb 21222 
(301) 522-5709 



11. Computer titeracy 

12. Conventional Printing 

13. Corp. Gamesmanship for Women 

14. Effective Leadership 

15. Effective tistehing for Bus. 
lb. Electronics Technology 

17. English Courses 
.18. Financial Planning for Women 

19. Bow to Write WinriinQ Reports 

20. Increase your Supervisory Knowhow 

21. Industrial Physics 

22. Industrial Pipe F1tting__ 

23. Intro, to Data Processing 

24. Jig & Fixtures _ 

25. Management by Objectives 
2b. Manufacturing Tech. 

27. Mathematics 

28. Medical Radiography 

29. Medical Terminology 

30. Hemdry Skills 

31. Metals Industry 

32. Micrpcdmputers 

33. Multimedia First Aid 

34. Nurses Aid Training 

35. Patient Ed. Workshop for Nurses 

36. Pediatric Cardio-Pulan. Assess. 

37. Physical Asses, of Older Adults 

38. Plastic Technology 

39. Principles of Marketing 

40. Sales Skills Seminar 

41 . Select Software 

42. Shop Math _ 

43. StrerigthQuality Assurance 

44. Success Through Assertive Mgmt. 

45. lelimarketihg 

4^. Tool Making Theory 
47. Welding 

49. Writing for Mgmt. Success 

50. Writing for Management 

1. Computer titeracy 

2. Confined Space Rescue Training 

3. Electrdhics 

4. Human Relai:ions 

5. industrial Bearing & Seals 
5. Industrial Measurements 

7. Irispectdr Planner 

8. Ihtrd. pataPrdcessing 

9. Labor Relations 
10. Leadership Skills 
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LdCATIdH eeLLEQE MAME 



COURSE TITLE 



SUBURBAN Dundalk Gommurilty College (cont'd) 



Ft. StellcoomCommunlty College 
9404 112th Street East 
Puyallup^ HA 98373 
(206) 848-9331 



11. Mathematics 

1£. Mechanical Drive Components 

13. Pipe Fitting 

14. Pump Paclclrig 

15. Stress Management 

16. Supervisor Practices 

17. Time Management 

18. Welding 

19. Writing Skills 

1. Active 

2. Calculus I 

3. Computer Architecture 

4. Digital §ystems 

5. Engine Repair Principles 



Mt. Hood Community College 
26000 SE Stark 
Gresham, OR 97030 
(503) 667-7312 



1. 
2. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



Basic Arrhythmia 
Blueprint Reading & 

Sketching 
CQBet 

Communications for Supervisors 
Computer Numerical ^-ontrol 
Customer Relations 
Orug & Alchbhbl Abuse 
Elements of Supervision 
FORTRAN 

Eire Science Courses 
Fundamental s of Speech 
Hardware Overview 
Ihtro. to Business 
Introduction to Computers 
LOTUS 1-2-3 
Management Courses 
Physical Assessment 
Police Science bourses 
Presentation Skills 
Ssftware Overview 
Stop Smdkihf 
Stress Management 
Written Communication 



Northhampton Community College 
3835 Green Pond Road 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 
(215) 861-5456 



1. Budgeting 

2. Comm. Skills for Managers 

3. Effective Supervision 

4. Fundamentals of Marketing 

5. Planning S Control 

6. Principles of Finance 

7. Secretarial Effectiveness 

8. TeUpRone Techniques 

9. Time Management 
10« What Managers Do. 
11. Word Processing 



EKLC 
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COURSE TITLE 



SUBURBAN Orange Bity Cbniniirilty College 

115 South Street 

Hlddletown, Hew York 1 0940 
(914) 343-1121 XI 050 



Pima Conmunl"^ College 
1225 North 10th Aye._ 
Tucson, Arizona 85705 
(602) 884-6666 



Stc Inst, at Memphis 
5983 Macon Cove 
Memphis, Tennessee 38134 
(901) 377-4235 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
2U. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



Blueprlht Reading 
Computer Literacy 

Computer Training 

Manufacturing Operator Training 
Math Appn. Blueprint Reading 
Supervisory Training 



Accounting 

Administration of Justice 
Astrohocr(y 

Automotive Technology 
Business 

Computer Science 
Drafting 

Electronics - 

Ehgiheerihg Construction Tech. 

Human bevel opment 

Management 

Mathematics 

Microelectrbhics 

Psychology 

Quality Control Certification 
Solder Training 



Tire Science 

Hoodshop 

Writing 

A. C. Circuits 

Air Conditioning 

BASIC Programming for Tech 
Basic Math 
Blueprint Reading 
Computer Systems 

B. .:. Circuits 

Electrical Machines S Control 
Frbhtlihi Supervision 
Human Relations 
Industrial Electricity 
Intro, to Electroni c Tech . 
Mechanical Tech Refresher 
Mi c roc dmpu ter P rog ram s 
Minicomputer Applications 
Oral CbmmUrii cations 
Parti cipatlyeManagement 
Quality Control 
Solid State Devices 
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LOCATION COLLEGE NAME 



COURSE TITLE 



SUBURBAN 



Westark Conmunlty College 
P.O. Box 3649_ 
Fort Smiths AR 72903 
(501) 785-4241 



TOTAL SUBURBAN 



URBAN 



Anchorage Community College 
2533 Providence Ave. 
Anchorage, Alaska 99508 
(907) 786-1654 

Comm. College of Allegheny Co. 
800 Allegheny Ave 
Pittsburgh^ PA 15233 
(412) 323-2323 



1. Advance Electric Circuits 

2. Basic Machine Shop 

3. COBOL Programming 

4. Digital Circuits 

5. Electrical Circuits & Components 

6. Fundamentals of Electricity 

7. Sen. Welding Appln. S Practice 

8. Industrial Electricity _ 
, 9. Industrial Electricity II 

IB. Machine Setup & Operations I 

11. Machine Setup S Operations II 

12. Solid State Components fi 
Circuits 

13. Systems Design implementation 

14. Teleprocessing Applications 

168 

1. Business English Review 

2. Interpersonal Skills in Office 

3. Stress Management 

4. Women in Business & Management 

1. A. C. Circuits 

2. Advance Cdmp, Programming 

3. ApprenticeshlpTraining 

4. Basic Electronics 

5. Basic Welding 

6. Cgmbustlpn Technology 

7. Communication Strategies 

8. Construction Sraphics 

9. B.C. Circuits _ 

10. Befihing Goals S Objectives 

11. Electric Instrumentation 

12. Electrical Code 

13. Electrohics. 

14. Estimating Construction Charges 

15. FCC License 

16. Heating & Air Conditioning 

17. Hospital Cost Accounting 

18. Hydraulics 

19. Inservice Training for Mechanic 
2 6 . i n te rv i ewi ng Sk i 1 1 s 

21. Intro, to Computers 

22. Keyboard Mastery 

23. Mahagemeht Training 

24. Microcomputers 

25. Microprocessing 

26. Millwright 

27. Mine Safety 

28. Motivation 

29. Motor Winding 

30. Multimedia First Aid 
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tdCATiON CObbEGE NAME COURSE TITLE 



iJRBAM Coll. of Allegheny Co. (cont'd) 31. 0rganl26it1onal_eonflicts 
" 32. Personal Investment 

33. Programmable Controllers 

34. Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 

35. Scientific Programming I. 

36. Scientific Programming 11 

37. Soldering _ _ 

38. Statistiesfor Quality Control 
" 39. Strategic Planning 

4D. Stress Managemerit 

41. Team Building 

42. TecHhical Writing 

43. Time Management 

44. Upgrad Heating, A.C. 4 Elec. 

45. Upgrad Skills of Prod. Workers 

46. Welding 

1. Accounting Seminars 

2. American Sign Language 
5. Assertiveness for Managers 

4. Basic Expository Writing 

5. Business. CommmUnicdtions 

6. CbnSn Skills for Ward Clerks 

7. ConWUhicatlpn Skllls 

8. Customer Relations 

9. Data Entry Tech. 

10. Oriyer/Passenger Skills 

11. Manaement Training 

12. Medical Terminology 

13. Overview of Sereh to! ogy 

14. Secretarial Oevelopmerit 

15. Security Training 

16. Word Processing 



1. Basic Electronics 

2. BlUejjri lit Reading 

3. Business Correspondence 

4. Conducting Effective Meetings 

5. Hydraulics, 

6. Interpersonal Relations 

7. keyboarding 

8. Library Tech. 

9. Production Inventory S Control 

10. Statistics for Engineers 

11. Stress Management 

12. Supervisory Training 

13. Teamwork in Organizations 

14. Technical Writing 

15. Television Prod. Tech. 

16. Visual Media Tech. 

17. Welding 

18. Written Cotimiuril cations 



Cbrnm. College of Philadelphia 
1700 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
(215) 751-8029 



Comm.- College of Spokane 
S. 1810 Greene Street 
Spokane, WA 99203 
(509) 459-3779 
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LOCATION CObbEGE NAME 



COURSE TITLE 



URBAN Central Piedmont Comm. Coll 
P.O. Box 35699 

Charlotte, NC 28235 

(704) 373-6633 



Ctjyaboga Comm. Coll. 
7U0 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
(216) 348-4776 



Iowa Comm. College 
2804 Eastern Avenue 
Davenport, lA 52803 
(319) 322-5015 



El Paso Comm. College 
P.O. Box 20560 
El Paso, Texas 79998 
(915) 534-4038 



1. Blueprint Reading 

2. Bread S Roll Cook _ 

3. Cdimrjuni cation Skills 

4. FoddPreparation Training 

5. House Keeper 

6. individual Referral 

7. Machine Operator 

8. Material Handling 

9. Packaging/Crating 

10. Quality Control 

11. Secretarial Training 

12. Shop Math 

1. Career Skills Development 

2. Clerical Training for Dis. Work 

3. dob Search Workshops 

4. Placement Counseling 

5. Training in Office Procedures 

1. Accounting 

2. Action Skills for Productivii:y 

3. Air Con. & Refrigeration 

4. Assembler I 

5. BASIC 

6. Comm. Skills for Supervisors 

7. Effect.Mgmt. Practices 1,2,3 

8. Electronics 

9. IBM-PC Orientation 
Id. Intro, to Business 

11. Intro, to Smell Bus. Computers 

12. totus 1-2-3 

13. Management & Supervision 

14. Welding 

1. Advahceo Maihtehahce 
Zi Advanced Management 

3. Basic Maihtehahce 

4. Basic Pipe Fitting 

5. Basic Trade Math 

6. Blueprint Reading 

7. Business Law 

8. Business Math 

9. Consumer Math 
IB. ESL Literacy 

11. ESL Oral Language 

12. ESL Writing _ 

13. Iritrb to Data Processing 

14. Intro to Psychology 

15. Paint Tech. 

16. Personal Discovery 

17. Personal Finance 

18* Plastic Mold Injection 
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LOCATION CbLLEUE NAME 



eOURSE TITbE 



URBAN El Paso Comm. College (cont'd) 



Eashtbri lost- Tech. 
227 West 27 th Street 
New York^ New York 10001 
(212) 760-7672 



Florida Jr. College 
101 West State Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 32202 
(904) 633-8284 



Metrbpblitah Cbtrm. College 
3322 Suninit Road 
Kansas Clty^ HO 64111 
(316) 756-0220 



19; 

20; 

21. 
22. 
23. 

1. 
2. 
-3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
lb. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

1. 
2. 
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Precision Ihstrumeht Measurement 
Principles of Management . 
Qual Ity Assurance Technician 
Sub-Assembling S Deburning 
Tool S Die 

Apparel Manufacturing 
Apparel specification 
BASIC 

Byyer Training Workshop 
Fashion Basic Workshop 
Sroomlng Wbrkshbp 
imports Workshop 
Knit Sweaters Wbrkshbp 
beather Sbods Wbrkshbp 
Management institute 
Merchandise Trends Wbrkshop 
Hbtlbh 4 Time Stuciy Seminar 
Qrl eh tattbh to Textl 1 as 
Pattern Making Concept 
Production Hahager Workshop 

Retail Marketing 

Retail Math Workshop 
Special Woven Workshop 
Textile Apparel Wbrkshop 
The ABC's of Advertising 
Visual Merehahdising Workshop 



Auto Machine Shop 
Blueprint Reading 
Carpentry 

Industrial Electrpnics 
Industrial Supervision 
Industrial Safety 
Machine Shop 
Millwright 
Pipe Fitting 
Pre-employment Training 
Supervisibh 
Wei di hg 

Advanced Blueprint Reading 
Advahced Sigii Language 
Allied Health Training 
Assembler 
Auditor Training 
Automated Office Skills 
Bankruptcy 

Basic Telecommunication^ 
Beauty & Skin Care 
Blueprint Reading 
Business Law 
Business Writing 
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LOCATION 
COURSE TITLE 



COLLEGE NAME 



URBAft Metropolitan Conm* Coll. (cont'd) 



13. Certified Hotel Administration 

14. Certified Medication Techi 

15. Clerical -Office Training 
15. Climate Control 

17. Cdtnmunica;.rdn 

18. Computer Applications In Bus. 

19. Computer Familiarization 

20. Computer Literacy 

21. Computer Operator' s_ Training 

22. Computer Systems Training 

23. Computerized Bookkeeping 

24. Cost Analysis/Bidding 

25. Customer Relations 
2to. Customized Training 
21. 0ata Entry 

28. Dealer Management 

29. Dental As$istant Training 

30. Distribution Techniques 

31. Effective Business Writing 

32. Emergency Medication Tech. 

33. Employee Oeyelopment 

34. Employee Mgmt. Training 

35. Employee Upgrade Program 

36. Ehtreprerieurship Seminar 

37. East Food Service Trainihg 

38. Fire Prevention 

39. SM Automotive Familiarization 

40. GM Computer Cdhtrol Systems 

41. IBM PC Training 

42. Irisulih Trainihg 

43. Ihtergraphic Systems 

44. Ihterhatidhal Trade 

45. Investing. In Oil Seminar 

46. keyboarding 

47. Lead Cook Training 

48. Letter Writing 

49. Litigation^ Estate, Probate Law 

50. Lotus 1-2-3 

51. Machinist Trainihg 

52. Mahagemeht Ihtership 

53. Mahagemeht Supervisidn 

54. Mahagemeht ^falhing 

55. MahUfacturing Prdcess Overview 

56. Marketing and Salemanship 

57. Medical Trahscriptionist 

58. Medical Terminology 

59. Mgmt LPM Nurses Trainjng 

60. Microcomputer Programming 

61. riorthland Leadership 

62. Operating & Profitable Bank 

63. Paramedic Workshop 
54. Problem Solving 

65. Processing Fee for State Fund 
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bOeATIOB 
COURSE TITLE 



URBAft Metropolitan Comm. Coll. (cont'd) 



Metropolitan Tech. 
P.O. Box 3777 
Omaha, NE 68103 
i) 449-8417 



56. Prbduetlon Skills 
67 » Proof reading 

58. Report Hr1t1ng_ 

59. Retraihifig of Personnel 

70. Robotic Training 

71. Sales Relations 

72. Salesmanship 

73. Secretarial Training 

74. Shorthand 

75. Siqn Language 

76. Social Service Besignee 

77. Stress Management 

78. Supervision _ 

79. Supervisory Traihing 

80. Supervisory HarehdUse 

81. Systems Design 

82. Telephone System Training 

83. Telephone Usage Training 

84. Time Management 

85 . Tra i n the Tra i ner 

86. Training Consultation 

87. Training in Thin File 

88. Training in Wafer Prep. 

89. Venture Captial 

90. Waitress Traihing 

91. Wang Glossary 

92. Wang WordProeessing Training 

93. WbmenRe-Eritry 

94. Word Processing 
96. Word Star 

96. Writing and Speech 

1. ArCj_dxyi & Acetylene Welding 

2. Automatic Transmission 

3. Basic interior Decoration 

4. Basic Supervision 
D. Boiler Operation 

B. Blueprint Reading A Schematics 

7. Computer Literacy _ 

8. Computers for Data Entry Ihstrn. 

9. Electrical Maihtehahce 

10. Elements of Mechanics _S Lubri. 

11. Environmental Controls 

12. Equip.Iristlri.S Sheet Metal Layer 

13. Heavy Equipment Maintenance 

14. HpuseKeeping Tech. 

1 5. Industrial Hydraul ics 

16. Machine Shop 

17. Nuclear Plant Welding Training 

18. Oral Commuhi cation _ 

19. Piping Systems and Pumps 

20. Plumbing Maintenance 
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LOeATiON - - 



COLLEGE NAME 



edURSE THLE 



HRBAN Metropolitan Tech. (cont'd) 



23. Welding Safety 

24. Written Cbmmuhicatidn 



21. Technical Math & Measurement 

22. Welding 



Miami -Qade-Cbmrn. £bll. 
950 H.W._20th Street 
Miami, Florida 33127 
(304) 347-4133 



1. Accduhtihg Principles 

2. Analyzing Financial Statement 
,3. Bankings Business Courses 

4. Business Writing 



5. Business/Professibhal Speaking 

6. Comp. Asst. Design Drafting Workshop 

7. Computer Literacy 

8. Cbmputerized Accounting 

9. Cbhdbr Programming 

lOi Cbhversatibn 

11. Counsel ing Ski 11 s f^r Managers 

12. Credit Administration 

13. Cultural Anthropology 

14. b-Base II Programming 

15. Emergency Medical Technician 

16. Financial Services 

17. Funeral Services Courses 

18. Humanities. _ _ 

19. Imprbvirig Employee Performances 

20. Improving Marigerial Skills 

21. Iritro. to Elevator Electronics 

22. Intrbducti bh to Data Processing 

23. Ihtroduction to Electronics 

24. Ihtroduction to Engineering 

25. Intrbducti on to Microcomputers 

26. Lotus 1-2-3 

21. Lotus 1-2-3 Advanced 

28. Lotus 1-2-3 Intermediate 

29. Leadership S Management Skills 
3d. Management 

31. Management Development Program 

32. Management Supervision 

33. Managing Your Time 

34. Marketing/Bankers 

35. Medical Terminology 

36. Multiplah Processing 

37. Nat. Inst, bf Food Certification 

38. Nursery Prin<:i_ples S Practices 

39. Optimum Performance 

40. Paramedic Training 

41. Pensions S Retirement 

42. Perform. Appraisal SOiscpl . Action 

43. Principles S Practices of Market 

44. Principles of Economics 

45. Public Speaking Skills for Executives 
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LbCATidN 

edURSE TITtE 



COLLEGE NAME 



URBAN Miami-Dade Comm. Coll. (cont'd) 



Minrieapolls Comm. Coll. 
1501 Hennepin Ave. 
HinbeapdllSi Minnesota 55409 
(612) 341-7022 

Portland CoSn. Coll. 
12000 S. W. 49th Ave. 
Portland, OR 97219 
(503) 244-6111 



Rancho Santiago Comm. Coll . 
i7th and Bristol Streets 
Santa Aha, California 92706 
(714) 667-3497 



Sinclair Comm. College 
444 West Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
(513) 226-2854 



46. Statistics for Behavlorial Soc. Sci. 

47. Stress Management 

48. Survey of Management 

49. Symphony Processing 

50. Team Building 

51. Technical Hath 

52. The Living Computer 

53. Underslahding Motivation & Work 

54. Water Treatment Plant Operator 

55. Writing Development 

1. Business Courses 



1. Business better Writing 

2. CPR 

3. Cdraputer Drafting 

4. Cbdi rig Medical Records 

5. Cdrrectiori Ca$e Worker 

6. Customer Relations 

7. Electronics 

8. Emergency Medical Tech. 

9. Fire Arson Investigation 

10. Management 

11. Phlebotorgy 

12. Refrigeration 

13. Technical Report Writing 

14. Welding 

1. Automated Stock Control Clerk 

2. Cdmm, Skills for Engineers 

3. Computer Aided Drafting 

4. Computerized Machine Operator 

5. Coordinated Design Decision 

6. Diesel Mechanic/Technician 

7. Materials Requirements Planning Optr. 

8. Senior Test Technician 



1. Accouriting 

2. Business Law 

3. Cdmputer Assisted Design 

4. Computer Concepts 

5. Computer Li teracy 

6. Electrdhic Wdrkshdp__ 

7. Geometric Tolerancing 

8. Industrial Managememt 

9. Marketing 

10. Management Principles 

1 1 . Portf ol lo Devel dpment 

12. Rapid Editing 

13. Stress Management 



I, II 
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GQbbEGE NAME 



edURSE TITtE 



URBAN State. TecB- Inst, at Knoxville 
Box 19802 
5908 Lyons View Drive 
Knoxville, TN 37939-2802 
(615) 584^6103 



"5. Piglta] Electrdnlcs 



2. Basic Electricity 

3. Blueprint Reading. 

4. D-Base Programming 



1. Aceouhting 



6. Electrical Maintenance 

7, Electronics 

8. Financial^ Management 

9, Hearing Maintenance 
10. Hydraulics I, 11,^ III 

11 • Ihtroductibfi to Microcomputers 

12. Mecbanical Maintenance 

13. Shaft Alignment 



5. Comp. Prog, for Severely Disabled 
5. CbmjDtiter Literacy 

7. Congestive Heart 

8. Credit Union Operations 

9. Critical Care Nursing 
10. Data Processing 

11* Pealing with Angry Customers 

12. Peath/Dyihg 

1 3 . EKG Honi tori hg/ Intergretati on 

14. Elected Officials Instruction 

15. I.V. Theropy 

16. infection Control 

17. interviewing S tJbcumehtirig 

18. Keyboard Mastery 

19. Keybbardlrig 

2U. Mastery Teaching 

21. Mahagemeht Communications 

22. Perfbrmahce Appraisals 

23. Principles of Economics 

24. Report Writing 

25. Salesmanship 

26. Stress Management 

27. Supervision 

28. Supervisory Skills for€ov"t Employees 

29. time Management 

30. Typing Skills 

31. Word Processing 



Valencia Community College 
P.O. Box 3028 
Orlando, FL 32802 



(305) 299-5000 



1. Accounting 

2. Accpuntlng l _& 2 

3. Business Math 

4. Communications 



TOTAL URBAN 



426 



TOTAt ALL COLLEGES 



652 



l3B 



ERIC Clearinghouse for - - 
] Ouhior Colleges JUN. 19 




ERIC 




